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ABSTRACT 

The Council on Library Resources was created to 
address the problems of libraries and is now committed to the most 
significant library problem of all, ensuring that library resources 
are embraced as part of the solution for people who seek to solve 
their own problems and those of their communities and institutions. 
In this annual report, the Council assesses the environment in which 
it and the libraries it serves must operate as characterized by: (1) 
a switch to a service-based society, (2) an increased emphasis on 
accountability, (3) the changing demographic makeup of the United 
States, (4) increasing globalization of institutions, and (5) a 
troubled economy in the United States and worldwide. The annual 
report describes both completed and initiated programs in the 
Council's program areas (human resources, economics, infrastructure, 
access/processing) as it gives a picture of current activities. A 
special insert, "Shaping a Foundation for the Future," by Robert 
Gurwitt, examines these unsettling times for libraries. The 
organization's financial report includes breakdowns for various 
projects. (SLD) 
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CHAIRMAN'S MESSAGE 



TIlis p;isi year luis been a challenginf^ one Ibr 
libraries. The increasing demand for services 
creates overioaded stal'f. The increasing cosis for 
materials si rain decreasinti budgets. An increas- 
ing numberof technological methods of managing informa- 
tion calls into question the role ofihe libra n/ as the primary 
information provider within the community it serves. The 
increasing array of formats in which information can appear 
complicates the means which libraries gather information 
and make it available. 

\i the national level, there is attention to the development 
'Ji an 'Mnfonmation highway" and to "digital" libraries, while 
at local levels, libraries are reducing hours, cutting staff and 
ser\'ices. and. in some cases, dosing doors. While knowledge 
workers are heralded as necessary lo the future in this 
increasingly information-intensive age. our library schools 
continue to be dismantled. 

The Council's broad mandate, "to address the problems of 
libraries." presents us with ample challenges. In this current, 
complex environment, we must find a way to make a 
difference: we arc limited only by our financial resources. 
The Board of Directors has worked closely with our president 
during the past year to sharpen our focus and to evaluate 
strategies to assure the continued contribution of the Council 
10 libraries and to the broader socieiv thev ser\'e. 




PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



AS our Cluiirninn has ()l)sor\'C(L tiicrc ;)rc nuiny 
cluillcntics fndnj^ hoili ihc Council and the 
lihrary community ii serves. A chan^inji; 
cnvironnieni is causing: ail ot'us to rethink our 
roli.*s. structures, and focus. To help us with 
tills task, the Council has been holding meetings of individu- 
als associated with research libraries and urban public 
libraries, alone; with library educators. The residtini^ discus- 
sions and our assessment of them con 11 mi the need for 
vision, leadership, and ort^anizational planning to help the 
librarv and information services profession play a more 
proactive role in the information age. 

The task before the Council, and the library community in 
general, is to demonstrate that libraries are cmcial to the 
survival of a democratie society. This is not a simple task. 
Most sources funding often do not see the direct connec- 
uon l)etween their own agenda and the role of libraries. 
Those who do understand are already stretched thin by more 
requests than they can fulfill. 

;\t the same time, new technology ajipears to ofTer ready 
access to vast amounts of information, but there are serious 
bairicrs that must be overcome if the "digital libraries' now 
spoken of so often are truly to serve society and not just a 
technically elite few. Research is needed to acldress the 
significant array of problems thai create barriers to ready 
access to the information in our nation's libraries. Such 
barriers can be technical, economic, organizational, or 
sociopolitical. 

The Councils programs are dedicated to assuring that these 
barriers are understootl and minimized. This year's annual 
rejion contains more dian details of our current programs, 
however. It also contains a sj)eeial inscn concerning the 
lusiory of the Council and its contributions to the libra ly 
community and society in general. I bis informal i(m. we 
believe, denionsiratcsthe major influence one organization 
can have on our nation's information infrastructure, despite 
relatively limited funding support. 

The Council was created to address the problems of libraries 
and is now committed to the most significant library 
problem of all -ensuring that library resources are embraced 
as pan of the solution forpeo])le who seek to solve their own 
problems and those oftlieir communities and institutions. In 
the coming year, the Council must demonstrate cleariy its 
relevance as a means to solve problems, Just as libraries tiiusi. 
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p OVERVIEW 

When I he Council on Lihrarv' Resources 
was canned in its pur[)osc was 

staled broadly: "\n aid in the solution ol" 
library prolilems." Indicative of the 
intluence thai lundina sources can have on the Council or 
any other organization, the p;eiieral objective expressed in 
the charter was further specified by the Ford Foundation 
iniiiaiinpi lirani to be "for the pur[)Ose of aiding in the 
solution of the problems of libraiics generally, and of 
research libraries in panicular." Other modi ficnt ions of the 
puqiose resulting from the initiating; grant related to the 
condiici of research and develo{)nient. and added to the 
Council's role "making <];rants to other institutions and 
persons lor such puqioses: and providing leadership in, and 
wnerevcr ap[)roprinie, coordination of efforts 1 11 to develop 
^ :)ie resources and serv ices of libraries and [1] to improve 
relations between Amencan and foreign libraries and ar- 
chives/' 

As the Councils chaimian stated in his mes^-Jge in last year's 
annual repon, an analysis of the complex environment in 
which we operate today indicates that today's "library 
problems." such as shrinking budgets and rising costs, arc a 
subset of larger societal problems. The institutions that 
libraries serve (e.g.. universities, communities, schools, gov- 
ernment agencies, and corjiorations) continue to face eco- 
nomic and sociopolitical challenges of an unprecedented 
nature. I oinidaiions tiial traditionally have funded lihrarv' 
proi»ranis a nti research have turned to broadersocietal issues 
nt poveny. health care, urban decay, racial discriniination. 
i'ailint* educational systems, and deteriorating infrastruc- 
ture, as well as international challenges. 

The Council's assessment of the environment in which it and 
the libraries it serves must oj)erate includes: 

• A switch to a ser\'ice-bascd society 

Organizations are focusing on customer scr\'ice even though 
iliey may still manufacture goods-often in other countries. 
Other institutions, including universities and other not-for- 
profit organizations, are beginning to view themselves in 
this ser\'iee- based environment from a business viewpoint. 
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• An increased emphasis on "accountability** 

Institutions are l)eing challenged lo measure their perfor- 
mance in explicit ways. Institutions that were previously 
supponed routinely are being asked to demonstrate their 
worth. 

• Hie changing demographic makeup of the United States 

The shift toward increased cultural diversity has major 
implications for the work force in the information service 
arena as well as the user base it will ser\'e, 

• Increasing globalization of institutions 

Countries, industries, and key social institutions are no 
longer operating in isolation. Fast and West are meeting in 
the marketplace as well as in political forums. 

• A troubled economy, both in the United States and 
worldwide 

Some of our nation's most vital institutions are having to 
rethink their levels of spending. At the same time, global 
economics is playing ati iticreasingly important role as we 
see the fragmentation of Eastern Europe, the unification of 
Western Furope, anci the continuing emergence of the 
Pacific Rim as a major economic force. 

The trends for the Council's traditional academic audience 
include a decline in the college-age population, an impend- 
ing shortage of Ph.D. -trained faculty, curriculum changes, 
greater emphasis on and new approaches to teaching, cost 
control and program redesign due to limited resources, more 
1; 'US and selectivity in academic programs, and new ways 
of publishing and evaluating scholarly work. This last trend 
is the focus of a report from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, University Libraries and Scholarly Communiai- 
tiori/ which contains a wealth ofinformation on the state of 
research libraries today and the electronic possibilities of 
tomorrow. 



■ AfUlwny M. Cutmnings. ct ai, UMVFRSITY LlBRARinS AND ^ 
SCHOLARLY COMMUNICATION: A STUDY PRC PARED POR THE 
ANDRU\\f IV. MLiiON FOUNDAHON (Washington. D.C; The Asso- 
ciation of Research I ibraria for The Andrew IV. Mellon Foutulatinn. 
November Bl 
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These irends and ihe need tor llhranes to be nhle to respond 
u) them in new ways were underseored durinu; the year as the 
Council held foeus gioup sessions for research librarians and 
urban public librarians. The session panicipnnis ideniitled 
the role ofihe library, nnancinuandaecounlahiliiy, lechnoi- 
ogy, and adapiaiion lo chansie as major areas of concern. 
Each ofihese topics can be addressed by one of the Council's 
program areas: adapiaiion lo change is a human resource 
need, financing and accouniabiliiy are included in econom- 
ics, infrasiniciure addresses the role of ihc library, aiui 
lechnolouy is an iniponani component of our access and 
processinti area. 

For the Council on Librar\' Resources to address its original 
purfH)se, we must continually respond to this changing 
environment. We must relate the activities of libraries and 
librarians \o the urgeni i)rol)lems ofcnmemporarv society, 
not as another problem, but rather as institutions and 
individuals capable oC providing solutions to broader soci- 
etal issues. Tor us. and for many Ibundaiions, an implicit 
goal is to develop self-surnciency among the communities, 
groups, and individuals we seek to help. Self-sufTiciency in 
this context means the capability to address long-term 
problems on one's own without continueci intervention. 

The overall goals oft he Council arc to help libraries embrace 
a To rward -looking mission and vision and to help founda- 
tions see a close relationship between theirobjectivesandthe 
objectives of the libraries of the future. The Council's four 
general program areas- human resources, economics, infra- 
structure, and access and processing-noi only have allowed 
us to address these goals, but also have provided the 
framework in which previously committed projects have 
been classified and new projects have been initiated. These 
programs have been defined broadly enough to provicie 
flexibility, but narrowly enough to focus aneniion on 
specific needs in the emerging information service arena. 

Fhe repon that follows describes both completed and initi- 
ated projects in the Council's program areas, and provides a 
picture of the Council's current activities. Reports on 
research funded in previous years are also included in this 
overview, full citations to the works referenced appear in 
the bibliography beginning on page 30; current projects are 
listed in the section beginning on page 36. Grants and 
Contracts Active in Fiscal 1993. 



HUMAN RESOURCES 

Throughout its history, the Council has supponed 
etfons to improve the skills of ihe individuals 
wlio direct and staff libraries and infomiation 
service systems. The current human resources 
program is ituemied to develop leaders on a continuing basis 
who can build and manage the information support systems 
needed by society and to assist current leaders in developing 
the skills needed to transform their institutions in response 
to changing societal needs, fhis program area emphasizes 
leadership and management development, recmitmeni.edu- 
cation, and research. 

Le.adership WD Management Development 
Acodmic Librory Monogmcnt Intern Program 

Two interns participated in this long-sianding Council 
f)rograni in 1992-93, bringing to tlfty-llve the total number 
of librarians who have honed their management skills by 
spending an academic year with the director and senior staff 
of a large and well -man aged library. Heather Gordon ser\'ed 
her internship with Jerry D. Campbell. University Librarian 
at Duke University, JudyMcQueen interned with Richard De 
Gennaro, Roy E, Lars en Librarian at Harvard College. 

Althougli the intern program has been very successful since 
its inception in 1974. as witnessed by the fact that a large 
percentage of former interns hold directorships or senior 
administrative positions in major academic libraries, the 
Council has decided to suspend it indefinitely a Iter the 1992- 
93 academic year. Evaluation has suggested that there niav 
not be the same need for this kind of program as there was 
twenty years ago, and that there may be alternative ways of 
preparing future administrators that would allow greater 
numbers of people to panicipate for a similar investment of 
financial resources. 

ACRl/CLS Co//ege Libron/ Director Mentor Program 

In June 1992. the Council awarded a grant to Fckerd College 
to cover initial costs, for a two-year period, of a urogram 
designed to enhance the leadership capabilities oi' newly 
appointed college library directors, many of whom have 
never served in [)ositions that directly prepare them for 
leadership in a college library. Tlic program was developed 
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by ihc Leadership Conimiticc, College Libraries Section. t)C 
ihc Associaiion ol'Colle«;c and Research Libraries and was 
coordinated by Larry Hardesiy oCHckerd Colleiie, 

N'ew directors panicipatiii^^ in the proiiram are matched with 
experienced colleu;e iibrar>' directors, who act as their 
mentors or peer consultants. Nominations for participation 
in the program come irom new direciors themselves or iVoni 
academic deans who have recently hired new directors. CLR 
funds suppon campus visits between each pair of individu- 
als, telephone communication, and a three-day seminar at 
the end of each year tor the new directors. 

Founecn first-year directors panicipaicd in the program 
tlurinpithe 1992-93 academic year. In general, the relation- 
ships were ver\' productive, helpinp; to counter the isolation 
from peers that many new direciors I'eel. and contributintj; a 
new perspective to the experienced libra rv' directors. Sup- 
|)on for this pro^iram from academic deans has beeti positive 
as well. The first year ended successfully with a ihrec-day 
seminar held at Loyola University in New Oricans prior to the 
annual American Library Association meeting in June. 

Library \nd Information Studies Curriculx 
Education for Divmity 

The Council made a errant this year to the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Studies ai Queens College/CUNY 
10 conduct a series of four seminars/workshops centered 
around multiculturalisni and diversity in the work place. 
\lihouiih the school lias a major commitment to diversitv- 
as represented by ihe c(>m posit ion of its student body, 
.ivailability o. fellowships, and courses olfcred-faculty feel 
that they do not know enough about issues related lo 
multiculturalisni. The intent of the workshops is to draw on 
resources of ihe metropolitan N'ew York community to 
identify primars' areas of concern relating to the topic. This 
activity will contribute to new strategies for redesigning the 
curriculum in order to provide improved services to a 
mulliculiural audience. Two seminars were conducted 
during the 1992-93 academic year: the remaining two are 
scheduled for the fall of 1993. 

Knowldg^ and Skills for Health Iriformotion Professionals 

Changes in the health information environment have pre- 
saged significant changes in the knowledge and skills 
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expected of health information professionals in the future. 
1 lowcver, there is linlc research on which to base judgmenis 
about what liencral areas of expertise are likely to be 
required. Fred Roper, Dean of the College of Library' and 
Information Science at the Universit\' of South Carolina, and 
Chair of the Medical Library .Association (Mb\) Knowledge 
and Skills Task Force, was principal investigator of a 1990 
grant intended to assess the present level of specific knowl- 
edge and skills among heahh science librarians and their 
perceptions about requirements for the future. Tlie report of 
the survey was completed in the fall of 1992. 

The report proved influential. An MLA educational policy 
statement. Platfonyi for Change, adopted by its Board of 
Directors in December 1991, is a major by-product of the 
sur\'ey. lis implementation is considered an MLA priority. 
Fhe Plaijbrm describes ihe nt:eds for iifdong, interdiscipli- 
nary learning for the Held, anticipates that the amount of 
Ilea 1th care information will continue to grow exf^nentially, 
and predicts that health carev.allbe one ofthenation s most 
critical information issues. Using the results of the sur\'ey, 
the Knowledge and Skills Task Force of MLA developed a 
comprehensive plan for education for health information 
specialists throughout an individual s caiter, including a 
strong continuing education role by the j^4edical Library 
Association and the National Library of Medicine (NLM). 
NLM is currently using the results of the research in a 
planning panel it has established to consider education and 
training. 

FlTlRL Oi- EDUCXnON i-OK LlBRAKl.-WSHlP 

fhe Council contracted with the Palmer School of Librar>' 
and Information Science. Long Island University, to sur^'ey 
the relevant literature and prepare an annotated bibliogra- 
phy and repon synthesizing emerging trends and concepts 
in library and information science education. The results will 
be used to facilitate CLR planning for projects and programs 
in our human resources area. 

Stratlgic Visions 

The Council's 1992 annual report described the formation 
and initial meetings of the Strategic Visions Discussion 
Group, formed by a group of librarians interested in the role 
of the librarian and the library of the future, A draft vision 
statement and a discussion draft of the values and qualities 
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of librarianship that will he desirable in the next ceniur>' 
were f^cnenucd during the first year. 

Susan Man in described the iiroup's tomiation m the pro- 
ceedings ofihc 1992 President's FVogram ofthc Associaiion 
for Library Collcciions and Technical ScAices. With its 
September 1 99 2 issue, t he Jownff]/ of Academic Librariausliip 
established a regular "Visions" column lo address the 
coming changes for liljraries and the profession itself, hi the 
first column. Don Bosseau and Susan Manin provided some 
l)ackground on the strategic visions group, llie Palmer 
School of Library and Information Science. Long Island 
University, used Strategic Visions documents and members 
of the Strategic Visions Group to facilitate the planning 
process as pan of its reaccreditation effort. 

This year, discussions continued at ihe national and local 
levels and were assisted by the operations ot an open listserv 
connection for the Strategic Visions Group, i'lie electronic 
mail facility, established at San Dievjo State University, 
generated over 1. 000 messages among its 348 subscribers in 
the Hrst year of o|)eralion. 

Research Reports 

Recruitment, Job ClGssificotion, and Promotion in libraries 

Recruiting and retaining ({ualified students interested in 
iibrar\ and information science isofparamount importance 
10 the profession. Over the years, a relatively hiiih percent- 
age (1.7 percent) of graduates of Farlham College, a four- 
year liberal arts college in Richmond. Indiana, have become 
librarians, a oercentage about six limes the national average 
for undergraduates. l:van 1-arber conducted a sur\'ey of the 
liarlhani graduates who became librarians to determine why 
they made their decisions to pursue training for the profes- 
sion. The most intlueniial factors v/erc "experience using the 
library at Earlham" and "relationship Vvith a professional 
librarian at Earlham.** It is useful to be reminded of the 
connection between Harlham s high recruitment into the 
profession and the fact that its library staff have been leaders 
in developing bibliographic instruction Ibr students and in 
promoting integration of the librarv' into the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

iillen Alt man and Patricia Prom is investigated ihe extent to 
which equal opportunity and affirmative action guidelines 
have lUTcclcd recruitment and promotion for the groups 



covered by those regulations to management positions m 
academic lii)raries. The study concluded that the gender and 
ethnicity of the candidates linally selected for manaiiement 
posilionsstrongly resembled those of tlieirpredecessors. Fhe 
study found that culturally diversecandidates received equal 
opportunity: they were hired in proportion to their represen- 
tation in the applicant pool. Fliere is no statistical evidence, 
however, that they received affinnaiivc action. 

Anne Woodswonh. Theresa May lone, and Myron Sywak 
examined whether the converging functions of computing 
centers and libraries in research universities affected Job 
classification and compensation systems. The results of the 
study indicated that, when job descripti(insofcach group are 
translated into unifonn terms, the correlations between 
librar\' and computing Jobs are strong enough lo merit 
considerinu a simile "information job" family in ciassilica- 
lion systems at organizations ihat are imegratinu infornia- 
lion technologies. By using this technique, human resource 
jiiannerscan develop a set of factors tor job analysis that will 
articulate the overall information vision and values of each 
institution, thereby stimulating organizational change. 

Library and Information Science Faculty 

Two teams of investigators surveyed faculty who teach at 
schools of librar\' and information science. 

.\lar\' Biggs and Victor Biggs rei)oned on a 1988-89 study of 
full-time faculty at accredited library schools that replicated 
in methodology an American Council of Learned Socieiies' 
(ACLS) i98S survey of liberal arts faculty in seven social 
sciences and humanities disciplines, fhe survey assembled 
comparison data on the faculties' collegial research relation- 
ships, publishing and other scholarly and professional 
activity, attimdcs toward scholarly publishing, scholarly 
and professional reading, use of libraries, computer use and 
skills, and overall job satisfaction. The hypothesis was that 
library school faculty, as members of a "practicing" profes- 
sion, would possess more sophisticated library-use skills but 
would be less likely than the ACLS respondents to publish 
productively or be active professionally as speakers, editors, 
and referees, and that they would express more dissatisfac- 
tion with their professional literature ard their Jobs. This 
hypothesis was not supported. As a group, library school 
faculty reported equal or greater Job satisfaction, collegial 
research relationships, volume of publication and panicipa- 
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tion m pui)lic;nion-rdnic(l ijciiviiics. saiistaciion with ihcir 
prorossiciiial liicrnlurc. and computer liicnicv than ihcir 
\ri.S counicn^ans. ihc ACLS and BiUjis suuiics arc not 
dircnlv romparahlc [)crausc ol ilKMhrce years thai soparaicd 
ihcm and diffcrcni mcihods ot sclcciinu: * uhjccis. flowm-r. 
ihc Bi2^ssiudv rcvcalsiXcncral productivity and jol) satisfac- 
tion aniona llbrarv' school faculty. 

l ay /ipkowiiz and Elizabeth Fatas rcponcd on a 1989-90 
survey of library' and information science laculiy at U.S. and 
Canadian nistitutions to determine the projeetcd future need 
for replacement faculty. Die impetus Ibr the study came 
from several factors: thai students entcrini^ the library Held 
lend to be older than students in other disciplines; that 
librai\' science faculty may have shorter academic careers 
than other iiMchin.ii faculty because typically they practice 
!ii)rartansiiit) before teachinu it ; that there is competition lor 
nidividuais with PluD.s within other areas of the prolession: 
and. rniallv, thai because of shrinking financial resources, 
academn; facultv i;enerally have not been hired to replace 
senior faculty. 

The sur\'ey found that tlie averaj^e fuM-time library science 
faeuhy memberwould be 55 years old in 199 3. Sixty pereeni 
of faculty indicaied, in response to a survey cjuestion, thai 
they expected to leave teaching before retirin[^, Predictive 
mo(iels were used by ihc researchers lo conclude thai there 
will be a serious depict ion of faculty in library schools before 
the year 2001 and lhal immedialc plans should be made to 
recruit, educate, and retain qualified new faculty. 




ECONOMCS 

In order lo assure that the resources invested in 
libraries and related information services are allo- 
cated effectively to maximize the i)enellts to society 
in areas of pressini^ social neeti, the Council has been 
addressing* projects thai focus attention on the costs and 
benefits of specific library services, fhe results from sucii 
projects should lead to a more systematic decision-making 
process regarding allocation of funding and cost sharing. An 
important component in the economics program is the 
emphasis on a total ctuality management or continuous 
improvement thrust within the library community, 

fhe economics studies completed or initialed this year 
tended to focus on microeconomic issues, addressing such 
topics as serial pricini*. journal use, interiibrary loan, aud 
public !ibrar>' t inancing. In addition, the Council continued 
to encourage the application to library services o I' continu- 
ous quality techniques, a practice borrowed from the busi- 
ness community. Support and encouragement for ihe 
development of functional tools for libraries to use to 
deiemiine their own costs and benefits was also included in 
this /ears economics program. The William and i-lora 
Hewlett Foundation has provided most of the resources for 
Council activities in the program area of economics. 

S&ial Pricing 

Co- investigators Cicorge A, Chressanihis, Associate Profes- 
sor of r.conomics, and June I). Chressanthis, Assistant 
Professor and Serials Cat aloger, Mississippi State Universitv, 
prepared several paper. ^ and presentations related to an 
econometric analysis of the determinants of library sub- 
scription prices of the top-ranked economics journals, I he 
research data also generated information on the relationship 
between manuscript submission fees and journal quality, the 
effect of exchange rate risk on library subscriptions, and 
publisher monopoly power and third -degree price discrimi- 
nation, Tlie significance of the Chressanthis' research is in 
their comprehensive data set and solid methodology within 
a specific discipline. Similar studies could be conducted for 
other disciplines. 
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Journal Use 

As serial prices continue to rise, decisions to cancel spcciiic 
lilies must lake into account the use ofindividual serial lirles 
by libmr\' clientele. Marifran Bust ion and John L llliinj^e 
reponed on the relationships anionic depanmenial raiini^s 
and subscription costs, the academic discipline and depart- 
mental ratings, and the academic discipline and subscription 
costs. While higher- rated periodicals had higher mean and 
median prices, the investigators concluded that the relation- 
ship between cost and relative price increases is complex. 
Along with John Harer. they also examined the merits of 
direct observation of periodical usage. Maiken Naylor 
compared two methodologies for counting current periodi- 
cal use and identified the limitations of each method. 

Major journal use studies are currently being conducted by 
Columbia l.'niversity: the State University of New York 
campuses at Albany. Binghamton. BulTalo. and Stony Brook; 
and the Triangle Research Libraries Network as part of their 
strategic planning grant activities (see description beginning 
on page 2t). As pan of the larger project, the Research 
Foundation of the State University of New York was funded 
to study the non-participation factorof a journal use survey 
at the Science and Engineering Library at SUNY-Buffalo. 
Results from all projects are expected by late fall 1993. 

Interlibrory Loon Costs 

The Council provided panial suppon for a project to examine 
the cuits 10 research libranes oi* inierlibrar\* loan (ILL) 
services. Data colleciion was completed for seventy-six 
lil)ranes on the typical costs ol ILL transactions, based on a 
survey instrument developed by the Research Libraries 
Group (Rl.G) and distributed by the Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) to collect cost information for 1991 inierii- 
brary U/an borrowing and lending operations. The report 
was prepared by Marilyn M. Roche, Research Libraries 
Group. Tlie data show that a research library spends an 
average of SI 8.62 to borrow a document/article or to 
purchase a photocopy of the item for a patron, and $10.93 
to lend a document to another library. Staff costs represent 
about 77 percent of the cost for borrowing or lending. The 
results of the study should help libraries better assess the 
economics of their own borrowing and lending practices, 
evaluate alternative methods of providing these services, 
and analyze the impact of local serials cancellations. 



Fhe Council is also pro\'uiitic: suppon for the travel, commu- 
nication, and otllce expenses of the ARL Visiting Program 
Officer. Mary Jackson, to address an ARL initiative to 
improve inieriibrary loan and document deliver\^ ser\'ices. 
The results of the ARL/RLG interlibrary loan study point to 
a need for an ideal interiibrar\' loan system as proposed in 
a white paper prepared by Ms. Jackson and Shiriey Baker 
(Dean of University Libraries. Washington University) for 
the ARL Committee on Access to Information Resources. 
During her tenure with ARL. Ms. Jackson will follow up on 
the recommendations in rhe white paper and will work with 
libtcuies and ILL/documeni delivery system designers to 
move toward a more comprehensive and integrated system 
for interiibrary loan and document delivers'. 

Public LibrofV Finoncinq 

A seminar examining the results of a study on public libra r\- 
linancing conducted for the U.S. Depanment of Education. 
Office of Librar\' Programs, was supponed by a 1992 CLR 
grant to the Urban Libraries Council. Two publications 
resulted: Keeping ihc BookS summarizes the research and 
study on exemplary public librar\' financial practices sup- 
poned by a Title ll-B grant and provided some of the 
background material for the seminar, while Balancing the 
Books is based on the papers and discussions of the seminar 
itself. 

Costs ond Beneffciol Impacts ofUbrofy Operations 

Libraries totiay must make platining ;il locations concent inu 
both new and old modes of access to information. Included 
in the decision process are factors such as timeliness, 
thoroughness, convenience, accuracy, and precision. The 
decisions themselves require knowledge of the expected 
impact and the expected costs of each course of action. The 
Council funded a proposal from Rutgers Universit>' to 
develop useful tools to measure the costs, classify the 
benedts. and measure the benefits of diverse library func- 
tions, riie project's objectives are to adapt functional cost 
analysis to all types of librar\' functions and services, to 
develop a taxonomy to classify librar\' beneficial impacts, 
and to develop a metrology' (measurement science) for 
measuring benefits as described by the taxonomy. The 
project investigators will develop techniques and a meihod- 
(^logy that will be assembled itito a manual, which will 
subsequently enable other libraries to use the measurements 
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thai arc dctinai from the i)rojcvi or to (kMliic ihcir own. as 
iippropriato. 

Total Quolity Monogmcnt iJQMj 

In nn aniclc in liic Jounml of Ubrary Adminisiranou, 
Council president \V, David Pcnninian called for the devel- 
opment ofa Malcolm Bal Irii^e award for the library commu- 
tiiiy. He arj^ued that an award would encourage the 
development ol' total quality management practices in 
libraries. 

The Council eosponsorcd with the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion (SLy\) a series ofworkshops on "Tlie Quality Imperative." 
A total of 226 panicipanis attended the workshops, which 
were offered in six locations. Course evaluations rated ihe 
workshop overall as '*vei>' good to excellent.'" The workshop 
■v\as also use(i as j)an ofa ihree-dav conference on Kital 
tiualiiy held in l.os Angeles in early 1993, It was used also 
as the basis to develoj) a course on benchmarking, a to|)ic the 
Council sees as a critical component in the effective imple- 
mentation of TOM. Total quality management principles 
have tnken hold in the academic community as well, and 
several universities have begun (juality improvement pro- 
grams that involve the library'. 




INFRASMCIURE 

The Council s infrastructure program area is in- 
tended to establish continuing communication 
and cooperation among the various information 
systems and semces that suppon our libraries 
and to assure that economic, sociopolitical, technical, and 
legal changes do not inhibit librar/ functions or access to 
informaiion by individuals and groups. The Council is 
interested in finding those key pressure points where we can 
help strengthen tho information infrastructure. 

Infrastructure is an umbrella term forthe systems, services, 
and facilities that are drawn upon to help libraries and other 
information sei^'ices operate more efficiently and effec- 
tively. Under this umbrella we include communication 
networks, bibliographic utilities, software and harciware 
vendor communities, and publishers. In addition, we con- 
sider current physical structures (i,e.. buildings) essemial to 
thedelivery of information and an important component of 
infrastructure. This progr«:n area deals with the people, 
policies, and politics of cooperation and collaboration. 

National Engineering Lneormation Inftiative 
Bockgmnd 

Last years annual rcpon described the binh ofa national 
initiative to solve a generally recognized problem with 
engineering infomiatiot^ and data: the extremely complex 
nature ol access to the store of engineering expenise and 
how this ctjmplexity inhibits the nation's ability to cotnpete 
in the international industrial arena. Improving access to 
technical information resources at the national level will 
yield a significant return on investment and. at the same 
time, improve our competitive stance. 

The June -992 conference cosponsored by the Council on 
Librar/ Resources and the Engineering Foundation (with 
supplemental suppon from the ATBT Foundation and the 
National Science Foundation) resulted in an integrated 
action plan to improve access to engineering information in 
libraries and si)ecialized information services in the United 
States. The Councils repon of the conference proceedings. 
Exploration ofa National nnginechm] Information Scn^icc, 
was published in December 1992.' 
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Ihis ctibn !;,is since t)cc()iiic known as ih(' National Lnui- 
rRTrinu; Inlormation Inliiaiivo (NF.Il). The Councii is runc- 
lionirm as liu' mmv mover U) iuaniiain ilic proaross omik' 
Xr.ll lowaru :iic a-ali/.aiion (H n naiional onuinivrin.u iiuor- 
nuition nciv.ork. l lic N!-Ii work is |)roc\\'(liim' in accordance 
Willi ilic onainal inic»4raic(i aciion |)lan |)rcscnic(l iii lasi 
\v.ar s annuai rcpon, 

The Comm/ffee for Estoblishmcnt of GENESIS (The CEGj 

The iop-(iown coniponcni of ilic intcilratcd action plan 
called lor the coniniissionini^ of a hiu;h-level jjanei to be 
known as GEXFSIS. which will |)rovidethcconce[)tuaiizaiion. 
strategic direction, planning', design, adniinistrattoii. sanc- 
tion, and oversisilu rccjuircd lo promote ;he deveiopntent of 
a national eniiineenng inl'omiation network, i'he Council 
lias coordinated the formation and opera; ion ot lite CI!G. 
which has succeeded in developni^: 

• a chancr for the GLNHSIS Group: 

• a staffing plan lor GENESIS, including oriianizaiional 
elements, functions, an est i male of staff costs, position 
descriptions, and identification of potential candidates 
for the defined positions: and 

• a definition of potential alternative roles for GENESIS 
in pursuing the intes^rated action plan. 

Tasks remaininti for the CEG include findintf a home base for 
GENF.SIS. seekin^^ a funding base for GENESIS, and initiat- 
inu: GENESIS operations. 

Funding the NEII Intcgrotcd Action Plan 

The Conned is carrv'ini^ fonh an aggressive program to 
acquire funding for the NEll action plan. Still pending are 
proposals to: 

• fund several spceiHc elements of the overall action plan, 
the Engineering Information Prollciency Initiative, the 
GENESIS Group Initiative, and the ininativc to encour- 
age self- funded pilot projects: 

• fund the entire NEll action plan for the first three years: 
and 

• fund a segment of the overall users study assessing the 
usage and needs of the users of chemical engineering 
in formal ion and data. 



5 nder development and s(jon lo ne suDmitiecj an' pro|)osais lo: 

• tund anotiier segment oi" the user auuience made up »«i 
engineers and their supjiortinu'staffdireeiu inv()i\e(i m 
the nianutacturing process in any or ail industries: 

• tund a program lo experiment with several universiues 
to improve engineering curricula in die area (»( enni- 
neerinsj information manaueineiit and application : and 

• fund a prototype model of tlie NEll t(; he developed 
jointly by the Council and the National Institute for 
Science ami rechnology. 

In addition to these funding initiatives, the Council is 
involved with engineering societies, coq)orations. and iio\- 
ernnient agencies engaged in the development of the na- 
tional (iaia highway and hiiih-perlomiance compuinm' ini- 
tiatives. 

Corporate Sector Support 

Hie Council intends to approach a variety of major I'.S. 
corporations for financial suppon in the form ol* interim 
funding to maintain the initial momentum for the NEll until 
longer-term funding materializes. The approach will in- 
volve mailing a brochure and cover letter to a large number 
of corporations that would benefit from a national system. 

Computer Discussion Group 

With the cooperation of the Coaiiiion tor Networked Infor- 
mation (CNII. a list ser\ erwas estaiilishcd that is available to 
ail interested individuals and roups who w ish to exchaniie 
information and ideas, fo subscribe to this list, send 
electronic mail to listser\"@cni,org with the message: sub- 
scribe neii <your nai'ne> and you will be added to the 
discussion group, 

NEll Focus Group Sessions 

In order to interest and involve a wider audience in NEll 
activities, focus grou[) sessions will be conducted with 
engineers in government, universiues. and industr>'. The 
focus groups will explore with the engineers the types of 
barriei*s encountered in perfomiing everyday engineering 
tasks with an eye to discovering the imponancc of improv- 
ing access to both internal and external engineering infor- 
mation and data, A second outcome of the focus groups will 
be to provide additional direction to our planned research 
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iiiio \hc nmis of cnmnaTs inr i\ tuiiionni nitorniniioii 
JKMWork. one of ilic spccilk' iiutiaiivt's nl ihc Mill action 
plan. 



[■rcoiifoptuali/.alion ahoui how \hv instiiuiion can rcsponci 
10 \hc (.iianiiing cnvironniciiK and the (k'vclopnieni ot iooK 
(0 sLippon (iata-driwn decision rnakinu. 



SmixG Library Policils -wd Prioritics w RrstARCii 

U\l\ [RSITICS 

A s|)ccial liraiu proiiran) I'or studvinu I'lnurc niana'4cnicni 
and scr\'icc issues in rcscarcii insiiuuions and their libraries 
and for developinti strateu;ie plans to deal with those issues 
was aiuiounced in the si)rinL!; of 1090. The iirani program 
was developed in response to the work of the Councils 
Research l.ii)rar\- Committee, which had hcen eonsiderin<i 
issues related to the translormation n\' the Tcacliin^ and 
leaniini> intbrmation base by inieiirated intbnnniion tecli- 
noloUies such as computers, teleconimunications. and text 
Moraue systems. 1 he cnninnttee recouni/ed th.at it was not 
clear how libraries and i'acuhies would respond to Hicreasini> 
electronic intbrinauoii and the uuDouiukui. unhiiiited access 
called tor by these iu*w technohjiiics. h was also unclear to 
the commiueei {'universities and their libraries would be able 
to embrace this new digital environment productively or if 
they would be entiuHed by it. 

The "Statement Irom the Research Library Committee" (May 
1090) concluded that universities would need lo undertake 
a I'undamental rethinkinLi; ol librapy- and inibnnation service 
<)hjectives and. indeed, to consider a redelinition of the role 
of the research librarv'. Several policy (|uestions were 
identified : the Councils 1900 annual re|)()n includes those 
ijiiestions and sui)sei|ucnt recomnieiuiat ions b\ i he Research 
I ibrar\ ('ommittec. 

riie i^rant proizram eiicouraiied universities m liet^in \o 
address j)olicy (]uestions thnniiih a phmninU process. It tlid 
not prescribe how the process should be organized, or which 
oi the (juestions should be uiven [)riority. The |)rogram did 
reconinicnd the active |)anicipation titTacuhy. administra- 
tion, and the library statT. 

Four grants were awarded, and the j)rf)jects beu'an in 1091. 
'Ml are nearing c{)mj)letion and final reponsarc e.xpecled in 
late 109 5. bui it should be noted that m all tascs the process 
of planning will be continuing. Cirant recipients unitbrnily 
report tliat major benefits from this program have been the 
establishment ofa process fbr |)lanninii. the enuagement n\' 
univel^ity lacultv and administration in that process, a 



Columbio Unimsity 

Data collection and analysis have heeti completed for the 
study and survey olMibrary use and users in three science 
tlepanments -biology, physics, and electrical engineering. 
The costs of* interlibrary borrowing and document delivery 
were compared with that of 'ownership, and results confirm 
that, if cost is the only consideration, it is less expensive 
either to purchase articles in lesser-used journals or to 
request them through intcrlibrarv' loan than it is to buy those 
journals in anticipation of need. However, cost is not the 
Duly consideration. Related studies of unbound |)eriodical 
use show that browsing new periodicals is an ini|)onam 
source of intbrmation for the libran.' s users. Columbia's 
project tea n- also (bund that users of electronic inibnnation 
resources make use ofa wider range of iiifbrniation titan 
those who do not use electronic sendees such as online 
databases or CD-ROM. Users in the sciences also prefer 
policies that tend toward the ownership of journals and 
electronic indexes^ but this view could change if electronic 
browsing and document delivery services were developed to 
become more than substitutes. Columbia also found liiai, as 
with most academic libraries, the effea of inflation on the 
acquisition of science periodicals has been detrimental t() 
their budget. As part of their project, the Columbia study 
team also visited libraries at six institutions- A FftT Bell 
Laboratories. Carnegie Mellon Tnixersitv. Cornel! rni^ er- 
sity. IBM (Yorktownj. the University ot Pennsvi\ <inia. 
Yale IJniversitv-to identify difTerent models fbrintbrniattoii 
deliverv' that could be lncor{){)rated into Columbia's existing 
electronic infrastructure. 

riie documentation and detail of the studies and surveys not 
only f)rovi(le a valuable base fbr future planninti; by Colum- 
bia University Libraries, but also |) resent useful models fbr 
replication by institutions that exi)ect to take on similar 
projects. 

Hon/oro Unimsity 

For Harvard Universitv. the strategic planning grant coin- 
cided with a significant |)eriod of chanUe in the Harvard 
College l.ibrar\'. In addressinu the need to respond to 
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dianumji lechnolotiiy, tTononiics. scholarship, and teaching 
wiihin a research tnsiiiuiion. Harvard found that n key to 
success was an initial emphasis on vision and a continuinj^ 
focus on oru;anizaiional deveiopment- Tlicir vision staie- 
meni presents a future scenario based not on the current 
organization, hut on the role and function of the Harvard 
Coiiej^e Library ten years hence. Supplementing the vision 
is a siaiemeni of values that expresses the nature of the 
organization Harvard wished to create. A Staff and Organi- 
zational Development faskforce was chained with defining 

the strategy to address organizational change. 

- ■; ? 

The most iniponant goal included in the Harvard College 
Library strategic plan was the retrospective conversion and 
addition to HOLLIS, their online catalog, ofpre-1976 catalog 
records. Five million records will be converted to machine- 
readable form in the next six years in one of the largest 
projects of its kind, and the records will be added to the OCLC 
and RLG/RLIN databases. This project also helps to address 
the critical space problems facing Harvard by ensuring more 
elTective management of the materials transferred to the 
Harvard Depository. 

Harvard also plans to share information about organiza- 
tional change and rcvitalization with the larger library 
community- Invitational symposia are scheduled in late 
1993 to address the changing role of the library in learning, 
leaching, and research, while the process of planning within 
Harvard College Library continues. 

Stole Univcfsay of New York Univcr'^ Center Librorks 

lUiildinii on a strong foundation of intcrinstitutional col- 
laboration, the SUNY Center libraries have been developing 
multilevel committee structures for planning and policy 
setting related to an integrated acquisitions plan for four 
institutions within the statewide system. The libraries 
recognized that policies needed to be based on relevant data: 
they conducted a journal overinp study, a current journal 
titles use study, an interiibrary loan survey, and a faculty 
electronic access survey. In addition to gathering the 
necessary data on which to base current and future decisions, 
the studies and surveys also helped to increase communica- 
tion, raise awareness, and enlist the cooperation of the 
communities served by the four libra ri es. 

The studies demonstrated that an unexpectedly high number 
of unique journal titles exist in the four collections; a 



^i^^ni^lcanl number ol journal titles at each campus can be 
». onsidered low-use titles; an acceptable fill rate for interli- 
lirary loan is possible through the use of the coml)ined 
collections; and theprimarv' ol)stacles to electronic informa- 
lion access for faculty lie in a lack of knowledge of what is 
available, coupled with a need for !raining. 

The goal of the grant, to develop the policies and plans for 
implementation of an active program of cooperative coilec- 
lion development and resource sharing among the SUNY 
University Center libraries, has been achieved. Its success 
will be validated by the continuing cooperative policy 
development process and the engagement of the libraries" 
staffs, administrators, and faculties. 

Triangle Rese.-vrgi Ltbr.aries Network 

Duke U'niversity, University of North Carolina at Chapel liilL 
.nid North Carolina State University have also been comiuct- 
ing user sur\'cys and studies to gat her data on their collective 
collection strengths. Included in the data is a statistical 
profile of faculty, graduate students, and grant funding in 
each of the science and engineering departments of the three 
universities. The statistics show a high geographic concen- 
tration of science and engineering graduate education. 

A large-scale sun^ey of all faculty and a large sample of the 
graduate students in science and engineeringdepartments of 
the three research universities was conducted in the spring 
of 1992. The study was modeled on a similar survey 
conducted by the librarians at Columbia University, fhefiata 
complement find in as from Columbia and SUNY regardini^ 
;he use of materials and library services. y\fter careful 
analysis ofthe data, the research team is now exploring some 
key policy (juestions with focus groups on each campus. 

In addition to the original proposal to examine cooperative 
collection development and access lor materials and elec- 
tronic media for the science community, an unexpected 
result from the planning process has been the development 
and drafting of a proposed new model university policy 
suggesting that facultv retention of copyright for the articles 
they publish in scholariyjournals is a necessary precondition 
for strengthening existing or developing alternative low- 
cost mechanisms for the dissemination of research results. 
The draft policy has been widely disseminated and discussed 
at meetings of librarians, publishers, and academic laculty. 
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Standards 

riic Naiionai ir.t'ominiion Sinndards Ori^anizaiion (MSG) 
compleicd \NorK during ihc year on durable hardcover 
bindings for D<joks. Council-supponed work cominues lo 
develop addiiional NiSO technical standards for the preser- 
vation and cor.servation of library materials. 

Scholarly Communication 

The Council panially supponed a conference organized by 
the Getty An History Information Program and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies in the fall of 1 992 to address 
the implications ofelectronic information forscholarship in 
the humanities. Papers by Oleg Grabar. histitute for Ad- 
vai^ced Study. Princeton University ; Carolyn Lougee. Stanford 
I University: Richard Lanham. University of California. Los 
Anucles: William Y, Arms. CanK'iiie Mellon University: and 
Lawrence Dtjv.icr. Harvard University, provided the invited 
liroup of scholars, administrators, librarians, technolot^ists. 
and leaders of national institutions and learned societies 
with information about how current trends in information 
technology wii! affect the humanities, A summary of the 
proceedings includes excerpts from the keynote address by 
Vanan Gregorian. President. Brown University, along with 
summaries of the discussion papers, findings from the 
working groups, and comments and conclusions from the 
conference organizers. The participants developed recom- 
mendations, irxiuding the initiation of a national collabo- 
rative effon for the human iiies. [jromotion of the creation of 
a national "(haital** library, development of model collabo- 
rative projects, suppon for training, promotion of an under- 
standing ol the roie that inforrimtion technology can play in 
research and teaching, and establishment of descriptive 
standards for primary materials. 

In a similar vein, a one-day seminar in April 1993 was held 
at the College of William and Mary to explore the topic of 
scholarly humanities communication in the electronic age. 
Scholars. librarians, and the public were invited to share 
information on current projects and to discuss the trends 
affecting the v. ay people use technology to create, retrieve, 
and manipulate information. Keynote speakers alternated 
with ease studies and provided an atrTiosphere of interactive 
learning during the seminar, which was panially supponed 
by the Council. 



Institutional Collaboration 

To investigate how librarians can work with computer 
scientists and university faculty in a collaborative setting 
demonstrating o. virtual library concept, the Council has 
awarded a grant to Rice University for panial suppon of a 
project to develop materials for an undergraduate course on 
science ir. early modem Europe within the universiry's 
electronic studio project. The project will incorj)orate an 
advanced technology, the Vinual Notebook System (VNS). 
which is a distributed multimedia hypenext system. The 
electronic studio is analogous to an architect's studio, where 
a drafting table and storage cabinet serve as a permanent 
work place and rej)ository for tools, design projects, and 
personal possessions. Materials collected by librarians, 
faculty, and students in fully develoj)ed electronic studios 
will include notes, assignments, documents, imajies. video, 
jiid sound. Roles and res|)onsil)ilities ol' the librarians, 
faculty members, and computer scientists, as well as the 
management and utilization of technologies, will be as- 
sessed as pan of the i)roject. 

Network Advisory Committee 

The Council continues to provide modest suppon to the 
NetworK Advisor^' Committee (NAC). Membership in the 
Network Advisory Committee is composed of U.S. organiza- 
tions formally constituted and functioning in the public and 
private (for-profit or not-for-profit) sectors that are actively 
engaged in regional or nationwide networking of library and 
information services, or have a significant impact on the 
development of nationwide networks providing library and 
information ser\'iees. 

The December 1992 nicetingexplored the topic of'Multime- 
dia and Networking." Guest speakers included Dr. Roben 
Heterick, President of EDUCOM: Howard Besser, Canadian 
Center for Architecture: William Harless, Time Associates. 
Ltd.: David Bearman, Archives and Museum Informatics: 
.lohn Clement, EDUCOM: and Carl Fleischhauer, Library of 
Congress. Meeting participants saw demonstrations of 
multimedia for different communities (education, scientific, 
museum, etc.) at the National Demonstration Laboratorv' for 
Interactive Information Technology at the Library ol' Con- 
gress. A panel presentation on the implications of multime- 
dia for the information community concluded the meeting. 
The jjroceedings will be published as Library of Congress 
Network Planning .'^aper no. 24. 



i he JinK* 1^)9 1 ineviuiu was cicvoR'd lo an exploration ol'tlic 
i-diioational rcc^iiironicnts Ibriiilbnnaiioii j)rotcssi()iials iVoi)^ 
!hcpcrs|Kviiv(' oi iiaiional iiciworkiiiu iiiitiati\cs. Mciii'ocrs 
Al.ISli lAssofiaiioii lor l.ibrar\- ami Iiitorniatioii bcioritc 
l-.diRatiofil panicipatcci in Uk- nicctinp;. Speakers from botii 
ilic Network Advisorv' Conimiiice and AI.ISE provicied 
()ver\*iews ot ihe roles of nei workers and ol library and 
iniorniationseieneeproiiranis. Topics ineluded overv'iewsof 
each oruanization. updaies o!i current national lejiislaiion. 
issues tacinii; higher educaiion. the chaiiiiinu: curriculum. 
disiaiKT leanunu. ami coininuinu; education. Fhc proceed- 
niQis will also he published as a network plannini^ [)aper. 

Network Planninui l^iper No. 23. 'The Role oi State I.ibrar\- 
A<4encies in the l-Aolvinii National Inforination Network." 
hased on ihe April 1992 NAC ineeiinii. was i)uhlished and 
distributed in 199}. 

Communitv Nctmrking 

It is e\j)ecied that within the next few \ears. electronic 
communications and mult i media inrornunion resources will 
i)C delivered to communities and homes across the countrv'. 
What impact these services will have on lihrarics and 
Midividuals is the sul)ieci of an initial evaluation of the 
IMncksbupji lilecironic Villa uie l^rojeci. Fhc jirojeci is a joint 
elTon ol ihe Viri^inia Polvicchnic (nstituie and Slate IJniver- 
siiy. the Town ol* Blackshurc;. and CHP Telephone/ Bell 
Atlantic Company. Over tlic next. three vears. hitih-speed 
data connections and Internet access will lie hroimht lo 
homes, schools, libraries, arid businesses in ifie connnunit\' 
'»t IMacksburii. The l lectronic VillaUc Project is ser\ inu: as a 
proiotvpc lor hrinuinu; interactive librar\' resources iopeo|)le 
in the community. The initial evaluation, iiinded hy CLR. 
will <j[auu;e the imj)act of new electronic intbrmation services 
on libraries and individuals; determine which information 
services have the threat est value to users i)y look in at 
pricinU. billinj^. and other delivery issues: assess the user 
interface and other technical aspects of the information 
services: and relbie evaluation methods and lechniiiues in 
order to make iniprovcmcnts before a subsecjuent full-scale 
evaluation of the project. 

Ubrom and kchnology 

The historical attitudes of librarians toward technological 
devices and (he role of innovations in sha()inc the develop- 
ment ot library processes an(i services is chronicled in a new 



;nonoU!"it{)ii i)y Klaus Musmann. ilis sui\e\ oi the profes- 
sional hterature tiocuments aspects (»f the link t)eiween 
^ocietv and the libraiv. lie Ibund that librarians [lave been 
*i*markablv williiivi id cApenmcin Anh new icchnoloi;ies 
.iiid atlapt them lo libra i\ activities. 

InternouonQi Activities 

The Council's imernaiional activiiies this year were concen- 
1 rated onsu|)j)on tor the International ['ederation of L.ibraiy 
.Associations and Institutions (IFLA). I-'ur ded by the Council 
in 1989 and administered by IPLA. the Robert Vospcr IIT..\ 
[■ el lows Protiram awarded fellowships on a eompeiitive [)asis 
10 outstanding librarians with an inicrcst in and a ccmimit- 
ment to the international aspects of lil)rar\' ser\'ice. fhc 
prourani was named after Robert Vosj)er. llonorar\' I'ellow 
<►!' .md a tbrmer Cl.R Board member (now Director 

I.nientusi. Ihe pur|)ose of the fellowships was to enable 
librarians with the potential for leadership and international 
involvement lo de\'eioj) this potemial by working on an 
activity linked with the (icvelo|)ment and operation of one 
of IFLA's Core l^rot»;rammes. 

.■\ total of twelve fellowshif)s were awarded during the four- 
year program, and topics addressed by the Vospcr Fellows 
covered tlie broad raniic of IFI.A interests: preservation. 
biblioj4ra|)hic control, intcrlendinj^ and document supply, 
libra r\' education, and leclinoloiiy. Project rcpons are beinu 
published by the IFl.A Core Proi^ranimes. The 1989 cbiss 
members were: Mark Roosa (University of Delaware. I'S.M: 
Marc Walckiers {Universite de l.ouvain. Bnissels. [k'kiumi: 
and .lohanna VVellheiser (Metropolitan foronto Reference 
I ibrarv. I'ornnto. Canada). Members ot the 1990 class were: 
Franco ise Bourdon (Bil)liothecjue Nationalc. Paris. I'rancej 
and Jay l.ainbrcchi (University of Illinois at Chicago). The 
1991 class included Michele Cloonan (Universiiy ofCalilbr- 
nia, Los Angeles): Barbara Stefan iak (Institute for Sclent i tic. 
Technical and Lconomic Intbrmation. Warsaw, Poland): and 
Titia van der Werf (RABIN. The llaifuc. Nethcriands). The 
class of 1992 included Georp[eta Clinca (Bibliotcca Naiionala 
a Romaniei. Bucharest. Romania): Crait.^ Ross Fairlcy (Met- 
ropolitan Fon/nio Reference l.ii>rar\'. Toronto. Ontario. 
Canada): 1. Ida-Monica Guerrero (Ceniro de Investitiacibn \ 
Docencia Fconomicas. Mexico): and Wendy Smith (National 
Library of Australia. Canberra. Australia). 
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SHAPING A FOUNDATION FOR THE FUTURE 



These arc unsettled times for libraries. Pushed 
by the breakneck advance of the infonnaiion 
society, they are being forced to redefine 
their place in our universities and cities. A 
changing economy is driving them to examine whether 
structures they developed in the industrial age are 
appropriate for a new era. Shifting social values are 
moving them to explore new ways of serving their 
communities. New technologies are revolutionizing the 
way scholars and ordinary citizens find and use infor- 
mation, but are also compelling libraries to reassess their 
place in a society beguiled by the meteoric growth of the 
information business. 

This is also a time of unrelenting llnancial strain. 
Academic and research libraries face growing pressure 
to install expensive new electronic networks and data- 
bases at the same time that the cost of traditional 
publications is rising-all while their parent institutions 
struggle through increasingly perilous financial straits. 
iVlany public libraries have been forced to closebranches, 
lay off staff, and slash their acquisitions budgets. 

As Richard De Gennaro, the librarian of Harvard College, 
puts it, "The challenge weYe facing right now is we have 
to maintain the traditional library, because that's where 
most of the action is, and while we're doing that we have 
to cope with new technology and the growing variety of 
research resources, and we have to do both of these 
things at a time when the total resources available to us 
are diminishing, in an environment that is resistant to 
the drastic changes we need to make to survive." 

These are daunting tasks. To be sure, libraries over the 
years have been enormously resourceful in adapting 
new technology and new ways of thinking to their work: 
despite limited funds, they have learned how to share 
isolated resources, ease publicaccess to their collections, 
streamline their management, and cut costs. This, 
though, is an era of unaccustomed change and of 
bewildering financial choices, liven for libraries that are 
at home with innovation, the challenges ahead are 
staggering. 



That is where the Council on Llbrar\' Resources comes 
in. Since 1956, the Council has been a central player 
in die evolution of the library world. It has bolstered 
the training of skillful and imaginative library admin- 
istrators, stimulated the development of new technolo- 
gies for preserving materials and disseminating knowl- 
edge, focused attetuion on the nuts a id holts of 
management and library economics, funded pioneer- 
ing efforts to improve communication among libraries 
and to transform scholarship, and encouraged revolu- 
tionary' gains in users' access to information. F'or the 
better part of four decades the Council has been an ally, 
adviser, and catalyst for change among libraries. With 
libraries moving toward so uncenain a luture, it is not 
surprising that the Council is needed to play those roles 
with renewed vigor. 

Doing so is especially imponant just now, when the 
social consensus that once supponed libraries appears 
to bcunraveling. This country has been turning its back 
on its libraries. Cities have slashed their library budgets. 
The federal government has proposed severing its 
suppon. Universities not only have cut funding for 
their ov/n libraries, but have taken aim at the future of 
libraries by closing their library schools. Foundations 
have turned their attention to other problems. 

Libraries arc not. of course, uniquely burdened: there 
are few public institutions that haven't found them- 
selves in similar straits during the last few years. But 
ignoring the health of libraries is a bit like ignoring the 
health of schools: iicanhelpthebonomlineiniheshort 
term, but it exacts a great cost down the road. That is 
because, like schools, libraries hold the keys to the 
future. As former President Jimmy Caner told the 
American Library' Association's 1993 convention, "The 
best single focal point of learning on a continuing 
basis...[is] the libraries of the United States." 

/\s most citizens seem to grasp intuitively, libraries are 
among the few institutions that remain bulwarks in this 
day and age against the degradation of public space. 
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Academic libraries, in the face of growing hudgci 
pressure on universities to foster proprietary research 
{)wned by its funders. have remained dedicated to the 
notion that the profii-making potential of knowledge is 
irrelevant to whether or not it should be collected or 
made available. Public libraries have struggled to 
remain accessible to anyone and everyone who needs 
infomiation or seeks knowledge. 

Why is that access important? The reason is simple: 
libraries supply the necessary tools and knowledge lo 
those who would solve society's problems, and they do 
so regardless of the problem's size or who wants to solve 
it. They hold the books that help unemployed laborers 
retrain themselves, they keep the statistics that bunress 
arguments at city council" meetings, they undergird 
researchers ir\ang to cure cancer or stop a tuberculosis 
epidemic. A library is not an instirulion that stands 
apan from the university that houses it or the cit\' ihai 
suppons it; libraries are pan of those communities' 
warp and weft, their assurance that ihey can always 
refine and enrich themselves. 

"Libraries are called into being by people who have 
need of them. They don't initiate themselves," says Dr. 
William N. Hubbard. Jr. (a former president of Upjohn 
Company and member of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, and a member of the CLR 
board of directors). "It's a fool's errand to deal with 
libraries as if they were institutions that hung, like 
Mohammed's coflin. between heaven and eanh." In a 
very real sense, unless libraries can sort through the 
particular challenges that face them, it is hard to 
imagine that society will be able to address with any 
confidence the problems that confront it as a whole. 

The William B Flora Hewlett Foundation, in its 1977 
annual repon. found another way of saying the same 
thing. Explaining its funding choices-which currently 
include the Council-ihe foundation argued that "mak- 
ing ours an effective democratic society, a society 
whose institutions work , is essential to human welfare 
not only in the United States but throughout the worid." 
Simply put» it is the Council's Job to ensure that libraries 
are institutions that work. 



Though the Council is an operating foundation, which 
tneans that it can initiate projects as well as make grants 
to others, it has never had enough money to solve 
libraries' problems on its ov^n. or even to fund entirely 
others' efforts to do so. Rather, it has wisely laid down 
the seed capital for projects designed to help 
librarianship mamre. It has always recognized that the 
big issues facing the field are in fact made up of smaller 
fragments, and that progress entails finding and tack- 
ling the pieces that will advance the whole. 

It is uniquely equipped to do so. It is, for one thing* small 
in size and able to act quickly when needed-as, for 
example, when a national effort to send English- 
language books to srudents and universities in China 
shonly after the Tiananmen Square uprising was in 
danger of faltering when its funding for publicity 
suddenly fell through: within a week, the Council had 
mustered the needed money. 

While the Council has coordinated large and complex 
projects, it is also able to pay attention to the small 
projects-the research papers, travel expenses, and con- 
ferences-that tend to get lost in larger funding organi- 
zations. Us ability to focus on the details of librarianship 
has made it the vehicle of choice for funders interested 
in nurturing libraries and scholarship. 

Just as imponant, it is independent of any panicular 
institution, a virtue that has given the Council a number 
of strengths. It is able to steer its resources to projects 
that, even when carried out by a single institution, will 
benefit libraries as a whole. Because it is independent, 
it can be a neutral broker and mediator, able to convene 
organizations and advisers to address issues that cross 
institutional lines or arouse controversy. And its 
standing within the field draws attention to the prob- 
lems it ideniifies-the Council's sponsorship of projects 
in the past has invariably given them wider notice and 
ihe credibility to marshal additional support. Tliatisdue 
in part to the character of the Council's board of 
directors, which includes not only members of ihelibrar\' 
profession, but distinguished academics and researchers 
who rcpa^ent the public s interest in libraries. 



All of this has given the Council an outsized impact for 
an organization of its scale. "Ifyou ask any numberof 
people about the half dozen most important events in 
librarianship* without exception you will find the Coun- 
cil in back of them/' says William Crowe, who is dean 
of the University of Kansas Libraries. "You'll find the 
Council there in the shadows, on the sidelines, cheering 
people on, providing them a stipend or getting some- 
thing published or funding a meeting. They make it 
possible for other people's ideas to come to the fore. 
They're a midwife." 

As academic, research, and public libraries start coming 
to terms with the demands of the rapidly changing 
environments in which they work, an organization like 
the Council would have to be invented i fit didn't already 
exist. As Richard De Gennaro wrote a few years back. 
"At the beginning of this era. our field was characterized 
by stability and continuity. Now it is characterized by 
change, discontinuity, and opportunity." In that some- 
what chaotic atmosphere, someone has to stand behind 
the padifinders, equipping them, urging them on. and 
making sure the results of their work have the impact 
they deserve. That is the Council's role. 

It has been so since the beginning. In some ways, the 
Council was bom into an environment much like the 
current one. The mid-1950s were a time of enormous 
ferment for librarians. It was becoming abundantly 
clear that new tcchnologics-and especially the com- 
^ puter-were rewriting their traditional ways of doing 
business. Scientific and technical advances, and the 
competition with the Soviets, were bringing new scru- 

g tiny to the entire American educational system and to 
libraries* place within it. The leading edge of the Baby 
Boom was approaching its early teens; clearly, within a 

H decade college and university libraries would be facing 
unprecedented demands on their resources. 

I It was in that atmosphere that Louis Wright, director of 
the Folger Shakespeare Libniry in Washington, D.C., 
was asked by the Ford Foundation to convene two 

■I 

" meetings in early 1955. Ford was interested in 
improving libraries overall and in the role the com- 
_ puter would play within them. It also wanted to find 



some way of escaping a growing shower of library- 
related funding requesis. For their part, Wright and the 
extraordinary collection of leading librarians, archi- 
vists, historians, and academics that he convened were 
interested both in where libraries were headed in 
general and in the particulars of how they were to get 
there. 

There are not many accounts of those gatherings in the 
wood-paneled stillness of the Folger Library. What 
exists is written in the stilted, coloriess language of 
conference minutes. But it is clear that the discussion 
was wide-ranging and, reading between the lines, 
occasionally heated; they talked about such issues as 
cooperation among libraries, the problems of college 
and smaller public libraries, how to assess the promise 
of computers and microfilm, and how to promote 
greater access to libraries' collections. The one notion 
that seemed to draw universal support was the need for 
a national commission of some sort to coordinate 
efforts to find the answers to those questions. 

Not surprisingly, then, that is what emerged. The 
Council came into existence in September 1956 as a 
fully funded project of the Ford Foundation; it contm- 
ued to draw most of its funding from Ford until 1977. 
Its first president was Vemer Clapp, until then the chief 
assistant Librarian of Congress. Its charge was expan- 
sive: "To aid in the solution of library problems." 

In the decades since then, the Council has had four 
presidents. Clapp, a widely read, congenial man of 
extraordinary enthusiasm, became perhaps the leading 
force for change in the library world during his tenure. 
Fred Cole, a historian and university president, was 
more muted but no less influendal than Clapp— 
"Because he was a master at working through others," 
commented one eulogist after his death, "his trail is 
more often than not blazed only by his shadow." 
Warren J. Haas, the former director of libraries at the 
University of Pennsylvania and then vice president 
and university librarian of Columbia University, was a 
driving force, both before he arrived at the Council and 
after, for upgrading the professional standards of 
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librarianship. Since 1991, VV. David Penniman, a 
former vice president of the OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center and former director of the Information 
Services Group at ATftT Bell Laboratories, has led the 
Council, 

Because each leader put his own imprint on the Council, 
it is tempting to tell its story chronologically. But more 
than most institutions, foundations are judged by how 
they respond to the needs they encounter in their 
chosen world. In the Councirs case, its story is 
inextricable from the evolving challenges facing the 
country*s libraries-especially the academic and re- 
search libraries on which it has focused much of its 
attention. 

If there is a single theme that characterizes the evolution 
of libraries over the last few decades, it has been the 
pressure to knit scancrcd resources into a web linking 
one library to another, and all into a whole. Libraries 
arose, in a sense, as islands of information, each with its 
own cataloging systems and procedures. Left to their 
own devices they would undoubtedly, like island cul- 
tures everywhere, have developed exotic languages 
understandable only to themselves. That might have 
been tine if each library in the country had all the books, 
journals, manuscripts, and tapes ever created, but they 
don't. In a society that relies as heavily as ours on 
information, sharing it has been an imperative; that, in 
rum. has depended on libraries learning to communi- 
cate with one another. 

From its beginnings the Council has pondered how to 
make it possible for libraries separated by physical 
distance nonetheless to share knowledge: indexes of 
manuscript collections, say, or cataloging information 
on books to be published, or a database maintained by 
one library but available to many. Some of the projects 
it funded along those lines were the best the technology 
of the time could offer. One of its first grants, for 
instance, went to the compilers of an updated Union List 
of Serials, an immense, five-volume catalog detailing 
the serials-~some of them dating back to the eighteenth 
century-held by 956 libraries in the U.S. and Canada. 



It was a prodigiously ambitious undertaking that, 
thanks also in great measure to the Council, was on its 
way to being outmoded by the time it was published in 
1965. 

For the Council also realized early on that the future 
of libraries lay with the computer, both as a labor- 
saving device and, ultimately, as a means of sharing 
information. It is no exaggeration to say that anyone 
who sits down at a terminal today to ferret out material 
on a panicularsubject— for a school paper or a biomedi- 
cal research program or a neighborhood economic 
development project-is using the fruit of seeds sown by 
the Council. 

A perfect example is MEDLARS. It is a computer-based 
infonnation service maintained by the National Library 
of Medicine (NLM) that not only gives its users access 
to an immense array of data on medical research and 
published articles, but can provide a patient with lists of. 
say, cancer specialists in any city or region in the 
country or give emergency workers details of the toxic 
effects of a panicular chemical spill. It is the largest 
library-based information system in the country, a 
cornerstone of both medical research and practice, and 
its roots lie in a grant the Council made in 1958 to the 
NLM to plan for the automation of its main biblio- 
graphic service. Without that pivotal early step, says Dr. 
Manin Cummings, who was for two decades the NLM*s 
director and now sits on the Council's board, MEDLARS 
would not have followed. "People think of this as a great 
big government invention," he says. "But the fact is. the 
Library couldn't have staned on it without that little 
grant from the Council." 

Seed money for other projects has affected not just 
panicular library programs, but the entire library worid. 
Over the years, the Council has funded work to develop 
national and international automation standards and 
cataloging rules, made it possible for work to begin on 
a worldwide system for the organized exchange of 
bibliographic information, and helped create a comore- 
hensive, computerized database of serial publications- 
no small feat, since journals and magazines, unlike 
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books, often change names and publishers over ihe 
course of their histoiy. 

Probably no set of Council projects has had greater 
impact on American libraries than its grants to the 
Library of Congress; taken as a whole, they have 
helped that institution shoulder the central role it plays 
today, saving the country's libraries hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year in cataloging costs. Tlie 
Council helped the Library automate its services, funded 
its work on developing a national database of serial 
publications, and supported its efforts over the years to 
develop the Cataloging in Publication Program, which 
allows cataloging information to be included in books 
as they are published. 

One of the Council's most signillcant sets of j^rants was 
to the Library's Machine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) 
program, which was a crucial step-if not the crucial 
step-in the development of a national database of 
cataloging records. Its goal was to make it easy and 
inexpensive for libraries around the country to auto- 
mate their procedures by acquiring basic cataloging 
information about books-details such as their titles, 
publishers, and authors, as well as the subjects they 
covered-from a central source. 

Before M ARC's development during the 1 960s, libraries 
cither created their own catalog record for each item 
that came in, or depended on huge prepared catalogs of 
card images that they transcribed tor their own system 
or copied and used directly. There were two problen^s 
with this approach: it was cumbersome and time- 
consuming; and it meant that as libraries automated, 
each had to develop its own computer format for 
keeping track of its holdings, which was fine for 
individual libraries but meant a programming night- 
mare once they started trying to share information. 

Through a series of grants ft-om the Council during the 
1960s, however, the Library of Congress was able to 
start building a system that would, in essence, give 
libraries a common language for cataloging. It 
launched the full-scale MARC service in 1 969, allowing 
libraries (o slash their costs by cutting the amount of 



original cataloging that had to be done and providing 
them with the raw data to produce their own catalog 
cards and book catalogs. Just as imponant, with its 
introduction of a common computer language for 
libraries, MARC made it possible for the first lime to 
envision a nationwide system for keeping track of their 
holdings. 

It might help to pause a moment here to put these 
developments in perspective. It's easy to see why 
computerizing their procedures was a good thing for 
libraries: it saved time, money, and effort. What is 
crucial to understand, though, is how enormously vital 
it has also been to ordinary library users. 

The reason is that information is useless unless you can 
get to it. That, in turn, means keeping it on hand and 
knowing how to find it. Anything that helps librarians 
store or retrieve information, in other words, gives 
ordinary citizens better access to it. By setting a 
national bibliographic system as a goal-and more 
importantly, by funding the unglamorous steps, such as 
MARC, needed to make it a reality— the Council was in 
essence trying to make it possible foranyone, anywhere 
in the country, to find out which resources could meet 
their needs and how to lay their hands on them. 

Still, it took some time, and a concened effort, to make 
that goal a reality. Tlie project that made it possible was 
the Bibliographic Sen/ice Development Program (BSDP), 
which many librarians rank among the most imponant 
of the Council's ventures. 

At its heart, the problem the BSDP had to resolve was 
not technicaL but political. With the development of 
the MARC format, in the late 1960s and early 1970s a 
number of regional library networks sprang up to 
provide bibliographic services to their members. Where 
once only the Library of Congress had provided catalog 
cards to subscribers around the country, suddenly there 
was a host of organizations— the Ohio College Library' 
Center, the Southeastern Library Network, the New 
[England Library Network and others-using MARC to 
create not only catalog cards, but a range of services 
including, most importantly, online access to biblio- 
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graphic information. Each organization had been born 
to meet a panicular regional need so there was no 
guiding hand behind the act i^'iry-although the Council 
did its best to play a coordinating role by providing 
funding and advice for projects that might resolve 
general problems of network development. 

Over time, the Ohio group (r ow the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Center) and a consonium of the 
country's research libraries, known as the Research 
Libraries Group (RLG), came to dominate the field, each 
possessing enormous databases o f bibl iographic records. 
The two large groups competed intensely for members, 
with the result that libraries connected with one or the 
other often refused to cooperate with their rival's 
subscribers. While the ubility to tie together every one 
()fihecountr\''s research and academic libraries existed 
in theory, in practice it was a ihomy diplomatic 
problem. 

Launched by the Council in 1978, the BSDP became 
the neutral ground on which the competing organi- 
zarions could meet and hammer out ways to link up 
their databases, lis imponance to research can be 
gauged in pan by the list of funders that supported it, 
something of a Who's Who of organizations active in 
the library field at the time: the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the Ford Foundation, the Will- 
iam and Flora Hewlett Foundation, the Lilly Endow- 
ment, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, and the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

I he program was enormous in its scope, pursuing nine 
separate areas of endeavor and calling on the talents 
not just of research librarians, but of computer and 
communicaiionsspecialists and of senior academicand 
industry officials. It established sets of standards not 
just for bibliographic records kept by the different 
systems, but for communicating among them. It 
focused on improving the bibliographic databases 
themselves by helping to computerize records held only 
on microfilm and microfiche and to develop a plan for 
convening records that could be found only on paper. 

II sel up a project to find ways of linking the databases 



10 each other and of making the links seamless to users. 
And, perhaps most imponant, it explored the range of 
services that researchers, scholars, scientists, students, 
and others would need in order to make full use of the 
available databases. The result was an online system 
that allows a user, from a single tenninal, to search the 
major bibliographic databases in the country. 

Since those databases contain information on most 
resources held by this country's libraries, it is now 
possible for anyone with access to a terminal to find 
almost every piece of cataloged material held some- 
where in a library. He or she can delve into the New 
York Public Library's resources on the economics of 
inner-city hospitals, for instance, or piece together the 
history of attempts to regulate bank redlining from 
around the country, or find the musings of scientists 
worldwide on extratenestrial biology. Small wonder 
that any number of librarians consider the BSDP, in the 
words of one, "the greatest library development in this 
century." 

As imponant as improving access to this country's 
library collections has been, though, it is only one side 
of the coin. The otheris building and maintaining those 
collections in the first place. The Council has never had 
enough money to help individual libraries acquire 
materials, but it has routinely funded projects to resolve 
problems faced by all them. It helped the American 
Library Association (ALA) set up the Library Technol- 
ogy Project, which developed new products not avail- 
able from commercial sources and helps libraries judge 
those products that are. It provided the seed money for 
one of the tools most used by college libraries in guiding 
the development of their collections, the ALA monthly 
Choice, which provides shon scholarly evaluations of 
books as they appear. And over the years it has helped 
ALA study the insurance requirements of libraries, 
survey the strengths and weaknesses of public library 
systems, and study the financing of online services run 
by public libraries. 
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One of the Council's key ventures has been its 
sponsorship over the decades of a large-scale effort to 
preserve printed material or its intellectual content- 
an undenaking that is in no small pan responsible for 
the widespread recognition that our knowledge base 
needs to be protected. It was not always so: when the 
Council first formed, only a handful of people paid 
much regard to the notion that the country was in 
danger of allowing its collected wisdom to crumble into 
dust. One of them, fortunately, was Vemer Clapp. 

The creation of the Council was, in some ways, a 
godsend for Clapp in this regard, since it gave him a 
vehicle for seeing to it that preservation work got under 
way. Although the Ford Foundation was interested 
primarily in issues relating to automation, Clapp argued 
forcefully that as important as computers might be to 
libraries, so, too, were paper, binders, ink, and, in 
particular, the ability to preserve images on microfilm. 
He set the Council on a course of promoting both the 
technology of preserving the human record and the 
urgency of doing so. 

Over its first few decades, the Council had far more 
success with the first task than with the second. It 
funded the research of pioneering preservationist Wil- 
liam J. Barrow, who demonstrated that it was acid in the 
paper used for manufacturing bo oks since the mid- 1 9th 
century-and not environmental pollution, as was 
popularly believed at the time-that was the prime 
culprit in its deterioration. The Council also helped 
Barrow set up a laboratory that developed standards of 
paper durability and investigated methods both of 
deacidifying paper and of manufacturing acid-firce 
paper. It helped the Library of Congress establish its 
Preservation Research Laboratory, funded the first 
regional conservation center (in New England), under- 
wrote studies of particular technical problems and 
guides for conservators, and subsidized the develop- 
ment of microform technology as the most promising 
avenue for safeguarding the intellectual content of 
deteriorating publications. 

By the late 1970s, in short, people concerned with 
preservation knew what had to be done. Making it 



happen was another matter. For a variety of reasons, 
publishers hesitated to adopt acid-free paper, and paper 
manufacturers were slow to make it. Library directors 
had their minds on other problems. The people who in 
the end would have to fund preservation work-univer- 
sity administrators, foundation executives, and the 
like-seemed unaware of the problem. As much as 80 
percent of the collections of the country's premier 
libraries-basically, anything printed after 1865-was 
in danger of falling to pieces. 

It was around this time that Warren J. Haas took over 
as the Council's third president. Haas had seen the 
effects of deterioration on research collections first- 
hand, and once at the Council's helm he used the 
position as a bully pulpit to preach the cause. "If 
individuals have any sense of the importance of the 
continuity of the human experience, they can't avoid 
the problem of preservation of the human record,'' he 
said in Slow FireSy a 1987 film that aired on public 
television and that the Council funded in an effort to 
build a national constituency for attacking the problem. 
"To fail to do so is, in a sense, to turn your back on 
history." 

During the 1980s, Haas and the Council made sure no 
backs remained turned for long. They mustered a broad 
cross section of the library, university, and foundation 
communities on behalf of preservation efforts. They 
brought about the creation of a committee on book 
longevity to make recommendations on how to pro- 
duce longer-lasting printed materials. They encour- 
aged the creation of a modem standard for acid-free 
paper. In 1981 they helped establish a preservation task 
force as part of a joint project of the Council and the 
Association of American Universities. They spurred the 
creation of a mid-Atlantic microfilming facility dedi- 
cated to quality preservation and eventually, in 1986, 
set up a national commission to deal with the problem. 
Initially funded, staffed, and organized by the Council, 
the Commission on Preservation and Access became a 
separate nonprofit organization in 1988. Preservation 
had finally come of age. 
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In the end, if maintaining and ensuring access to 
collections are pieces of the same puzzle, then someone 
has to be able to put them together. For this reason, the 
Council has worked from the beginning to help 
research and academic libraries develop their opera- 
tions and management strengths. 

Its efforts on this score have fallen into three broad 
groupings: professional development, management is- 
sues, and strategic planning. In 1968, the Council 
began its first fellowship program, designed to give 
librarians a chance to pursue independent projects 
aimed at exploring administrative and technical fron- 
tiers: the program lasted more than a decade, and 
funded 199 fellowships in all. 

Two other Council programs have bc^:n influential. Its 
Academic Library Management Intern Program, begun 
in 1974. gave librarians witli the potential to become 
leaders in the field a chance to spend a year working 
with colleagues at the top of the profession. Only a few 
interns were chosen each year, and many of this 
country's research and academic library directors have 
passed through the program on the way to their current 
positions. In 1981, the Council also funded a program 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, to give 
specialized training to recently appointed senior man- 
agers of major library systems: there have been ninety- 
seven such senior fellows through 1993. 

The Council's focus on management began with a 1 969 
grant to the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) for 
a Booz, Allen 8t Hamilton study of management 
practices in university libraries. That in turn led to one 
of the longer-lasting and more influential develop- 
ments in the field, the creation in 1970 of the Office of 
University Library Management Studies (now the Of- 
fice of Management Services, or OMS) within ARL. 

Until then, there had been no agency dedicated to 
helping research libraries develop as organizations or to 
giving them the tools for moving into a new period of 
focused delivery of information services. With consis- 
tent funding from the Council for its first decade, OMS 
has created prof ims to analyze management struc- 
tures, collections, services, and preservation planning; 



it has designed training programs for key library staff; 
and it has looked for pioneering programs-dealing 
with anything from marketing library services to ap- 
praising library performance-and described them in 
kits designed to help otherlibraries innovate. With help 
from the Council, ARL has also built an initiative to 
apply the findings and benefits of OMS programs to 
smaller college and university libraries. 

Throughout the last few decades, the Council has also 
been investing small simis of money in studies to 
understand better the microeconomics of library 
services a^id to develop methods for libraries to mea- 
sure their performance. It has funded studies of the 
costs of computerization and microfilming, the feasi- 
bility of public libraries providing books by mail, 
formulas for library administrators to use in projecting 
future growth, methods for auditing the finances of 
university libraries, the costs of decision support sys- 
tems, savings from copy cataloging, the costs of online 
catalogs, methods of strategic planning and budgeting, 
the actual costs and benefits involved in interiibrary 
loan programs..,.The list goes on. 

As useful to the profession as all these projects and 
studies have been in the past, it is becoming clear that 
their real value may lie down the road, in the foundation 
they've laid for a far more ambitious set of manage- 
ment-related efforts. For if libraries are to surv^ive, 
much less prosper, in a hard-edged economy, they must 
pay close attention to what their operations cost and 
whether they can be better structured. In e ssence, they 
will have to build an economic case for their existence 
and the^ redesign themselves to buttress it. 

Building on the work it has sponsored in the past, the 
Council has convened a study group on the 
microeconomics of library operations, supported the 
development of a set of seminars for librarians on the 
precepts of total quality management, and funded 
strategic planning programs it four universities and 
university systems designed tc look at the particulars of 
library operations and how they fit into their larger 
institutional aims. At Rutgers University, it is funding 
a project to analyze the economic benefits provided by 
research libraries to their parent institutions. 
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Tlie detailed managemeni inFormaiion those projects 
should provide is only a beginning, though. For while 
the last few decades' work has given libraries an 
inca*asingly sophisticated set of tools with which to 
carry out their missions, it could not give them detailed 
blueprints for meeting the needs of a society that is 
changing as rapidly as ours. In every area with which 
the Council concerns itsclf-improving information 
processing and access, developing libraries* infrastnic- 
lure. understanding library economics and manage- 
ment, and strengthening their human resources-li- 
braries stand on the threshold of daunting, but 
potentially exhilarating, change. If they are to be 
institutions that work-if academic libraries are to 
serve universities and research institutions, and 
public libraries are to help their communities grow 
and regenerate themselves-then there are frontiers 
that must be explored without delay. 

While those frontiers may differ somewhat for aca- 
demic and public libraries, they involve the same 
forces: the challenges and opportunities posed by new 
technology, and the changing needs and wants of the 
communities served. How libraries of all sons come to 
grips with the pressures they are facing will have 
profound implications for their management, their 
structures, and their personnel. 

It is becoming clear to academic and research librarin ns, 
for instance, that new information and telecommuni- 
cations technology is not only changing how libraries 
operate, but may also transform their place within 
their parent institutions. Research on that front is stili 
g young, but three ventures underwritten in part by the 
Council highlight the potential. 

^ At Rice University, the Council is funding a project 
uniting librarians, computer scientists, and faculty 
members to develop undergraduate courses using 

■ hvpenext multimedia. The aim is in pan to familiarize 
students with the technology, but it will also undoubt- 
edly change the way classes arc taught, involving 

^ librarians up front in their design. 

The Council is also underwriting an effon to create a 
HI national engineering library that will exist only in 



virtual form. At the moment, ihe information that 
engineers need to call on is widely scanered-in formal 
published literature, in government technical repons. 
in the trade literature and repons on ongoing projects, 
and in catalogs and manuals of standards. There is no 
efficient way for an engineer sining down to plan a 
project or build a manufacturing process to find it all. 
The current venture is designed to build a "library" out 
of those various pieces and tie them together in an 
easily accessible network. An engineer who sits down 
at a terminal will be able to obtain whatever informa- 
tion he or she needs, whether it comes from the data 
banks of a commercial publisher or a professional 
society or an actual library. 

In another effon that has extraordinary potential for 
both librarians and academics, the Council is working 
with librarians and researchers exploring a concept 
known as "knowledge management" that in the last 
few years has begun to tantalize the profession. The 
need for a new information model has been evident 
within the scieiuific research community foryears. Tlte 
amount of time required to publish results in print has 
made prompt communication hard for ^^cientists and 
scholars. And while scientists trying to cope with the 
problem have created discipline-based knowledge net- 
works, they have done so in a chaotic manner, often 
working on their own with no general standards to 
■guide them: scholarly communication is. as a result, 
quicker, but not necessarily any more efficient. Tlie 
idea of knowledge management is that it will play a 
coordinating and integrating role-much as, in an 
earlier and simpler manner, MARC set the standard for 
sharing information among libraries. 

Some initial work on this score was begun a few years 
agj at Johns Hopkins University's Welch Medical 
Library in a Council-supponed effon to transform a 
printed volume on human genetics into an electronic 
knowledge base that is accessible to— and can be 
updated by-geneticists woridwide. Working in con- 
junction with that ongoing venture, the library at the 
University of California at San Francisco has launched 
an etTon to provide its researchers and physicians with 
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online access to journal articles as ihcy are published, 
and 10 collaborative and peer-review networks. 

As compelling as such projects are. though, they raise 
as many questions as they answer. Tlie advent of 
sophisticated communications technologies means that 
new financial relationships among libraries, publishers, 
online networks, and the vendors of services and 
equipment will have to be erected in a manner that 
makes economic sense for them all. Libraries and 
publishers still have to work out who owns information 
and how, in an age when data arrives in a constant 
stream, it is to be maintained and upgraded for library 
users. 

And that is only the lip of the iceberg. For academic and 
research librarians themselves there are a host of 
nenlesome puzzles. Tlie rising cost of publications and 
of collecting electronic data has made ii evident thai no 
single library can hope to own ever>'ihing; resources 
will have to be shared. But who holds what, how it's 
made available, and how it's paid for remain uncertain. 
For that mauer, the sheer growth in the availability of 
knowledge and the speed with which it is being 
produced are challenging libraries' ability to handle it all. 

As they make more use of innovative technology, 
academic and research libraries are also finding that 
meeting their users' needs is growing more compli- 
cated. Not only do scholars in the humanities work 
differently from those in the sciences, but some find the 
pace of change in the tools available for research deeply 
unsettling, while others chafe at libraries' deliberation 
in adopting them. As libraries find themselves pressed 
to reallocate scarce funding to new resources, they are 
having trouble maintaining their acquisition of books 
and periodicals, and so arc drawing the anger of their 
more tradition-minded users. If they are to meet their 
users* needs, in other words, libraries will clearly have 
to launch a concerted effort to study them more closely. 

Nor are academic libraries alone in facing change: so 
are the librarians who help them function. There is 
mounting pressure on ihcm to be specialists in their 
respective academic fields, which in luni is retjuiringan 



entirely new way of looking at the training required for 
information professionals. Tlie problem is that some of 
the leading library schools in the country have either 
been shut down recently or are threatened with closure, 
making it unclear how that challenge will be met. 
Academic librarians now face the problem of promot- 
ing libraries* cause not just within their parent institu- 
tion5i, but within the scholarly world as a whole. 

For public libraries, adapting to the changing needs 
of the communities they serve and to the growth of 
the information society is proving equally disruptive. 
Public libraries have been forced to decide how to 
respond to towns and cities grappling with demo- 
graphic change, cultural diversity, changing families, 
shifting economies and job markets, a fraying social 
order, stressed neighborhoods, and decaying infra- 
structure. Over the last few years, many libraries have 
moved to tackle those issues head-on. working with 
community groups to explore what specific infonna- 
tion they need to do their jobs, or establishing adult 
literacy programs, after-school reading programs for 
latchkey children, and reading kits for new mothers. 

As crucial as those effons are, though, they rai^e 
unfamiliar dilemmas for librarians. Limited resources 
mean that for every new program that is developed, a 
traditional library function tends to suffer. Librarians 
steeped in the practice of collection development are 
not accustomed to becoming community outreach 
workers overnight. Politicians used to thinking of 
libiaries as a safely innocuous service don't always lake 
it kindly when they become agents of community 
change. 

Library directors trying to push their institutions in new 
directions are groping their way through all of these 
developments with no models to follow, few precepts to 
guide them, and a host of questions that need to be 
^:nswered. If, for instance, they are to serve a culturally 
diverse clientele, do they have enough understanding 
of the cultures their clients represent to provide them 
with adequate service? And if libraries can play a role 
in advancing literacy and furthering economic devel- 
opment, how can they do so without threatening Iheir 
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ability lo deliver the materials that people want? 
Answering those questions will entail not just learning 
more about public libraries* users and their needs and 
wants, but learning which yardsticks to use in measur- 
ing success: is it the size of a collection that counts, or 
the savings to society of making sure that an illiterate 
child does not grow up to become an illiterate adult? 

As with academic and research libraries, new technol- 
ogy is bringing benefits and dilemmas in equal mea- 
sure. On the one hand it is making libraries more 
accessible to people they have never been able to reach 
in the past, and is giving library patrons a chance to do 
research that would be impossible otherwise. On the 
other hand, the managerial questions raised by technol- 
ogy are no easier than those raised by communit\' 
responsibility. Technology costs money, but if public 
libraries stan charging a fee for such services, what will 
be the impaa on their historic role of providing free, 
equal access to information? What should the library's 
role be in avoiding a community separated into those 
who can afford information and those who cannot? As 
libraries develop networks that link them to each other, 
should they invest local tax dollars in developing 
databases that might eventually become available to 
anyone in the state, or even the country? 

As Eleanor Jo (Joey) Rodger, director of the Urban 
Libraries Council, puts it, "It's not that technology spells 
the doom of the public library, it's that we need to 
understand the core of the business we're in as a 
publicly funded distribution system, identify the factors 
that affect the distribution system in the private and 
public sectors, and figure out how to ensure public 
funding for that chunk of it that is in the public interest.*' 

Tliese are questions with which, until recently, the 
Council probably would not have concerned itself: 
historically, it has focused much of its attention on 
academic and research libraries, believing that it could 
make its greatest contribution by helping them develop 
an infrastructure of knowledge that would then become 
fiecly accessible to all. But that is no longer enough. 



Tlie urgency of addressing the issues facing libraries 
of all sorts and the potential that technology brings 
for linking public to academic libraries create a need 
for an organization that can serve the library field as 
a whole. That is what the Council has set out to do. 

In helping libraries tame these frontiers, the Council will 
be relying on the experience it has acquired over the 
decades since its beginning. It knows how to identify 
promising projects and lend its authority to make sure 
they get the attention they deserve. It is practiced at 
seeking path-breaking work that can point the way for 
the bulk of the library community to follow. It 
understands how to bring libraries and funders to- 
gether, and how to aniculate areas of concern that 
others, with greater resources, can address. And it has 
gained the wisdom to ensure that the work it funds 
illuminates the needs that libraries themselves must 
address if they are to strengthen their contributions to 
ihe people they serve. 

All of the hard questions posed to libraries by the new 
information order and by the social changes they must 
grapple with are also opportunities. Libraries have the 
potential to become gateways to the vast information 
resources that this country needs lo move forward with 
confidence: more than any other institution in society, 
they are equipped to make them available to the largest 
possible audience. In the end, just as the Council itself 
is a catalyst for progress among libraries, so it can help 
libraries to be catalysts in their turn, assisting current 
and future generations of citizens in becoming inde- 
pendent problem solvers with the knowledge and the 
information they need to overcome any challenge. 
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COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 
SELECIED CHRONOLOGY OF PROJECTS 



1956 Ford Foundation establishes the Council 

1 957 First of many grants to American Library Associa- 
tion to establish and suppon the Library Technol- 
ogy Project, a continuing program of research, 
testings and standardization of library materials 
and equipment 

First of many grants to William J. Barrow and ih^' 
Barrow Laboratory for investigations relating to 
the preservation of books and pen lanence of book 
papers: eventually determined wiuses of paper 
deterioration and developed permanent/durable 
book papers 

1958 Gi'ant to National Library of Medicine to meeha- 
ni:,e Q'rrcnt List of Medical Literature (Index 
^ fedicus), which resulted in MEDIJVRS 

First of several grants to Library of Congress to 
create National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections 

First of several grants made over a 35-year period 
to the Library of Congress to investigate the feasi- 
bility of, develop, implement, and subsequently 
evaluate the Cataloging in Publication Program 



1960 Grant to International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions (IFLA) for interna- 
tional conference on cataloging that resulted in the 
"Paris Principles," an agreement on uniformity of 
practice 

1 96 1 With the National Science Foundation, CLR begins 
long-term suppon of American National Strtn- 
dards Institute (AN Si) Committee Z39 on Library 
Work, Documentation, and Related Publishing 
Practices, which develops standards for practices 
and methods in the field of library work, in the 
preparation and iitiiizatlon of docum.cnts, and in 
those aspects of publishing that affect library 
methods and use 

Grant to the American Library Association to 
launch Choice, a monthly book-selection service 
for academic and public libraries 

1964 Publication of CLR-funded report on possibilities 
for automation at the Library of Congress 

1965 Grant to the Library of Congress to facilitate the 
establishment of the National Register of Micro- 
form Masters 



1959 First of several grants for preparation of the third 
and final edition of Union List of Serials in Libraries 
of the United States and Canada, supplemented by 
New Serial Titles 



1 966 Funding provided for a machine-readable catalog- 
ing (MARC) feasibility smdy and for catalog data 
studies to create specific procedures required for | 
the distribution products 

Grant to enable Richard Smith to develop a non- m 
aqueous deacidification method for paper preser- 
vation 
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1967 Grams to the New England Board of Higher Edu- 
caiion to explore ihe applicaiion of MARC tapes for 
library cooperation; followed by a 1971 gram to 
study feasibility of transferring the Ohio College 
Library Center (OCLC) system to other groups of 
libraries 

Books for College Libraries (AlA) is published with 
CLR suppon 

Anglo-American Cataloging Rules is published 
with CLR suppon 

1968 Beginning of CLU Fellowship Program, which 
provided research opponuniiies for librarians for 
over a decade: followed by Faculty/Librarian Co- 
operative Research Program, which continues to 
the present 

1969 Project MARC (later MARC Distribution Service), 
funded by CLR, begins the sale of magnetic tapes 
containing cataloging information in a standard 
format, including all English-language monographs 
cataloged by the Library of Congress 

CLR and the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties begin ten-year College Library Program, de- 
signed to brin^ the library into a central role in the 
education of undergraduates 

1 970 First of several grants by CLR and the U.S. OfFice of 
Education to help OCLC develop its computerized 
regional library system 

Association of Research Libraries' Office of Man- 
agement Services (OMS) is established with CLR 
funding 



1971 International Federation of Library Associations 
and Institutions (IFLA), with suppon from CLR 
through 1981, establishes permanent secretariat 
for its Committee on Cataloging, which serves as a 
center for international coordination and stan- 
dardization of cataloging rules; also establishes 
international system for organized exchange of 
bibliographical information in standard formal 

IFLA strengthens its headquaners secretariat with 
suppon from CLR: ongoing suppon enables IFLA 
to become the most effective vehicle of interna- 
tional library cooperation 

1972 International Standard Serial Number (ISSN) de- 
veloped from U.S. standard for serial numbering 
developed by CLR-supponed ANSI Committee Z39 ; 
CLR staff worked for its implementation in the U.S. 
and internationally 

CLR and the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties provide funding for BALLOTS (ultimately the 
Research Libraries Information Network) to assist 
in bringing this automated bibliographic control 
system to operational status 

1973 Grant to Washington Library' Network (WLN) to 
continue development of its statewide computer- 
ized library network for regional sharing of re- 
sources 

New England Document Conservation Center (later 
Northeast DCC) established with CLR funding 
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1 974 CLR assumes initial management and funding role 
in CONSER (Conversion of Serials) program, estab- 
lished in order to create a comprehensive biblio- 
graphic database of serials in machine-readable 
form 

CLR gives consultative suppon and grant to 
SOLINET, a new regional library network 

CLR Academic Library Management Intern Pro- 
gram begins; 55 interns panicipate through 1993 

197B Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. 2nd edition, 
published with CLR suppon 

Beginninti of Bibliographic Sen'ice Development 
Program (BSDP), a muUi-year program with the 
goals of improving bibliographic products, con- 
trolling costs of technical processes in individual 
libraries, and improving access to information by 
all users 

1980 CLR (BSDP) begins funding the Linked Authority 
Systems Project (later Linked Systems Project) to 
establish requirements and develop specifications 
for hardware and software required for telecom- 
munications and machine interchange of records 
among bibliographic networks and the Librarv' of 
Congress 

CLR (BSDP) begins effons to coordinate evaluation 
ofonline public access catalogs in order to produce 
comparative data on existing systems and guide 
future online catalog development 

CLR (BSDP) suppons investigation and develop- 
ment of a thesaurus for an and architecture, which 
becomes a model tool 

1982 CLR (BSDP) provides grant to Rutgers University 
for the construction of an international inventory 
of machine-readable lexis in the humaniiies 



198 3 Panial suppon for Association of American Pub- 
lishers project to develop industr\'wide standards 
for preparing and processing electronic manu- 
scripts 

Panial suppon for the CONSER Abstracting H 
Indexing Coverage Project, managed by the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries and based at the 
Library of Congress, to enhance serial biblio- 
graphic records 

CLR creates the Committee on the Records of 
Govemm.ent, which identified issues and recom- 
m.ended solutions for government records man- 
agement, panicularly for electronic infonr.ation 

1985 ANSI/NISO Z39 standard on permanent paper 
published; supponed by CLR grant 

CLR provides initial funding for Mid-Atlantic States 
Cooperative Preservation Sen'ice (MAPS) 

1986 Publication of Bn7r/c Books, repons of the CLR 
Committee on Preservation and Access 

CLR provides suppon for an international Confer- 
ence on PresePw'ation of Library Materials, which 
launched the IFLA core program for Preservation 
and Conservation 

Commission on Preservation and Access is estab- 
lished with CLR suppon; it becomes a separate 
organization in 1988 

CLR publishes The Economics of Research Librar- 
ies, which provides library managers with infor- 
mation on using cost data for strategic planning, 
budgeting, and forecasting 
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1987 CLR, ihe Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the Exxon 
Education Foundation, and the Library of Congress 
sponsor production of Slow Fires, a film calling for 
increased awareness of the need tc prescrv'e the 
human record 

1988 CLR provides hinds to establish an IFLA Fellows 
program named after Roben Vospcr, CLR Board 
Member, which encourages interest in interna- 
tional aspects of librarianship and gives visibility 
and support to IFLA's core programs 

1 909 CLR hosts conference and conducts studies for the 
National Science Foundation to explore selected 
aspects of scientific and engineering communica- 
tion, resulting in publication o\' Communications in 
Support of Science and Engineering 

Support to Association of Research Libraries for 
studies of serial pricing 

1 990 CLR awards strategic planning and policy grants to 
Columbia University, Harvard University, the Tri- 
angle Research Libraries Network, and the State 
University of Now York Center Libraries 



1 992 CLR and Engineering Foundation host confereiice 
to explore the potential for developing a plan to 
improve the effective use of engineering informa- 
tion and data: the repon. Exploration of a National 
Engineering Information Senwce, is published 

Association of College and Research Libraries 
College Library Director Mentor Program begins 
with CLR support 

With the Getty Art History Information Program, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
Coalition for Networked Information, and the Re- 
search Libraries Group, CLR cosponsors a confer- 
ence on 'Technology, Scholarship, and the Hu- 
manities'" 



1 993 Grant to Rutgers University to develop and apply 
tools and procedures for measuring costs and 
benefits of diverse library functions 

To investigate the role of the library in teaching 
within a multimedia environment, CLR provides 
partial support for a project at Rice Univei^ity to 
develop materials for an undergraduate course 
within the university's electronic studio project 

CLR begins concerted effort to encourage a na- 
tional engineering information initiative 



1 99 1 Grant to Urban Libraries Council for partial support 
of invitational seminar on public library financial 
practices: Balancing the Book$ is based on the 
papers and discussions, while Keeping the Book$ 
summarizes a U.S. Department of Education study 
on exemplary public library financial practices 

Support fora Strategic Visions SteeringCommittee 
to explore issues related to the library profession in 
the electronic age and to draft vision and value 
statements for discussion with the broader library 
community 



Council on Library Resources 
1400 16ih Street, N.W., Suite 510 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 483-7474 
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ACCESS AND PROCESSING 

TIk' nu)id iruToast- in ihc ainuum aiui axailabiliiy 
■ ti infomuuioii. ilu* vark»iy dI" moans bv whicli 
hai nitommnoii can now Uv (ioliwrrci. and iIk* 
I oncomiiani and inrrcasinu costs tor actjiiirinc; 
.Mui proccssinu mlorniaiujn cliallcni»c die ira(iiut)nal pnj- 
scssini; anil access acnviiios of libraries. Hic Council on 
l.ibrarv Resources bns conlinually si)u^hi lo improve die 
rnediods l)v winch libraries accjuire. or^aidze, siorc. rcirieve. 
reproduce, and make available intbrnuuion for erficieni use 
l>v die coniniu nines diey serve. Thai use may be to answer 
tjucsuons. lo solve problems, or ibr an Individual s personal 
(»r [)r(>tessional (ievelopmeni. The Council s eurreni access 
• ind processnii: prouram seeks lo create ongoing mecha- 
msnis dial ennance access to iidbrtnaiion by cncouratiin^ 
nnprovcinen? in ihe iniermil processes penbrined by our 
libranes sf) ili.ii ihe resources nnesied in libranes are used 
more etiu ienilv and eMcciivelv. 

hformotion Search Process 

Svsiem developers are continually trying to improve the 
inols and [)rocesses that help library users obtain access to 
die inlbrniaiioii they seek. In order to make improvements 
in the lools. developers and managers need to know how 
user\ are tieninU their inlbrniation now. the limitations that 
exist in current systems, and what system Jeatures are most 
usetul to nid!\ iduals. 

Mardia .\ndrev.s conducted a study ol the intormaiion needs 
<ii i»coi()i:\ jtul i:cou:raph>' iiraduaie siudenis, research 
associates. ;nul taculty. I radiiicuinl sources such as conver- 
sai ions u nil coileai;ues. references at the end of a nicies, a nci 
jjcrsonal collections are still their main information sources. 

Ihe imeniisciplinan.' nature oflibrarv users' research inter- 
ests was investigated by I. aura Banolo and Timothy Smuh. 
fhcv compared the impact of manual and online search 
methods on tlie interdisciplinary search task in tenns of the 
relevance o! retneved items, 'iscr effort, user satisfaction, 
user confideiue. and future use. The results indicated that 
online search methods are more effective than manual 
searches when user\ are working outside iheir areas of 
speciali/aiion. 

\iin Bishop IS exploring how engineers in the aerospace 
mdusir\- uulize electronic communications. Prehminars' 



results suugest that networks are use(i wuieiy lor ooin 
internal and exTcrnal coniniunicaiions. However, neiwork 
Use is eurrenii\' liniiied bv iis inabili'v cnii\'ev !he 
null ti faceted information needed bv etmnuers lo ;i(i(ircss 
eoni[)lex problems. 

.Many users get rather poor results when searchinu' CD-ROM 
databases, reponcd r.W. Lancaster and his colleagues from 
ilie University of Illinois at Ud)ana-Champaign Graduate 
Scho(d of Library and Information Science. Searches per- 
formed by faculty and graduate students were compared 
both with searches conducted by an experienced education 
librarian and with those conducted by a team (jf experienced 
searchers. While the library users did find peninem items, 
they did not llnd them all. nor did they find the best. 

While Lancaster compared user searches with those (d' 
rxperienced searchers. U<\r\' Mnrciiiomni mid his research 
ieani examined the searching. l)eliavior of proiessional 
search intermediaries and subject experts. ! he researchers 
determined that the domain expens were contcni-driven 
and used technical query terms based on their knowledge, 
while the search expens were problem -driven and used 
system features to reline their results. System designers will 
need to take both ty|)es of users into account when making 
improvements to their systems. 

Mnxiiie Reneker s dissertaiitm was a study of the Infornia- 
lion-sceking activities ofthiny-one members of the Staiilbrd 
University academic coniniunity. losing a naturalistic ap- 
proach. Reneker recorded die informal ion needs they expe- 
rienced, how they went about answernm them, ihe *^ources 
of iriformaiion they used, and their level of satisfaction with 
die information. Ihe picture that emerged from the study 
was that the individuals were active in lb rm at ion seekers who 
see iheir information environment in a positive light, fhey 
seek information as a result of a need, and there is a dynamic 
relationship l)et\v'een the environment, infonnaiion sources, 
and the aniculation of a need. 

Catholic Uni\'ersity investigators Ingrid Hsieh-Yee and Tom 
Marcum have been funded to study how faculty members 
seek infomiation and how they use an online system. I he 
|jrojcct objectives include determining how information- 
seeking patlenis are related to discipline, how online systems 
facilitate faculty infomiation seeking, and how faculty use 
the online system. Data on faculty members at four 
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insiiiuiions sharint* a common online sysicm will hv sph- 
ered, and results arc cxpccicd in 1994. 

A study of the intbrniaiion-scokinu; i)roccss nmonp; a select 
i^roup ol social science and medical laeuhy researchers in the 
Held of population studies is beinu; conducted hy L Terri 
Siniicr. now at the University of South Florida, and Kenneth 
1 i. Hill at Johns Hopkins University. This study is comparing 
researcher and librarian searches ofthe CD-ROM POPLINE. 
a daial)ase on population and family planning. Results are 
expected in late 1993, 

Bibliogrophic Control 

Begun in 1971. the Library of Congress' Cataloging in 
Publication (CIP) program provides prepublicalion catalog- 
inti records for the hooks most likely to be ac(]uired by 
libraries, l-indiims from a survey of CIP beneficiaries were 
|)repared by SKP Associates and published in 1993 by the 
Library of Congress. Libraries of all types were surveyed: 
librarians, publishers, and MARC tape recipiems all agreed 
that the prognim continues to be a valuable one. The Council 
supponed this survey of two, decades of CIP and had 
supported a similar study conducted after CI P's first ten years 
of operation, fhe Council was also instrumental in the 
establishmem ofthe CIP program. Rcsulis from the 1993 
study indicated that ihe scope and (jualiiy of the data are 
above average, and savings in cataloging costs for libraries 
are significant, fhe challenge for the program in the coming 
year will be to demonstrate its ability U) respond to the 
diversity of CIP users and the demands of a changing 
publishing environment. 

How best to catalog cooperatively continues to challenge the 
library community. As technologies change and systems 
improve, cataloging personnel and their managers must 
adjust to new priorities and workflows. Hach decade brings 
different perspectives on how to share the burden of provid- 
ing bibliographic descriptions and access to an increasing 
number of new publications that appear each year in an 
increasing array of different formats. This year, a Coopera- 
tive Cataloging Council was established to develop a strate- 
gic plan for cooperative cataloging among the nation's 
libraries. The elTort came out of a joint meeting of represen- 
tatives from the National Coordinated Cataloging Program 
and the CONSHR Program, who saw the need for a model 
program that would take the best from existing programs 



and sei the stage for a tiiore cost-effceiive. panicipalor\' 
process. A mission statement was prepared, goals were 
estahlishecL and several task forces were formed to nddress 
specific issues. CLR provided support for a planning meeting 
of the group in .'\pril 199?. and task forces arc continuing 
their work throughout the summer and fall of 1993. 

One of the new fomis of |)ublieaiion for which access 
mechanisms need to be developed is preprints. Kaiherine 
Branch reported on a Yale University project to establish an 
alternative electronic distribution system for mathematics 
preprints that also included an exploration of how electronic 
distribution affects use. Key fmdings included identification 
ofthe technical bamcrs to access and assessment of some 
sociological issues of scientific communication. 

Henry Snyder and Heidi Hutchinson conducted a compara- 
live and analytical study of cataloging rules employed in 
liurope for an older form of publication, materials printed bv 
use of a hand press, fhis report was prepared for the working 
group appointed by the organizers of ihe Munich 1990 
Conference on Retrospective Cataloging and Conversion in 
Europe. 

f rant;oise Bourdon, a Vosper Fellow, also looked at broader 
cataloging issues by investigating name authority control at 
the international level. Her study included an examination 
ofthe existing document on name authority tiles and eight 
automated files. She ideniilled the problems encountered in 
exchanging authority data at the international level and 
recommended action by the appropriate national and inter- 
national agencies. 

The distribution of responsibilities for accessioning and 
indexing arctic regions information is being investigated by 
Manha Andrews through a grant to the University of 
Colorado. Data have been collected to identify overlapping 
coverage and absence of coverage ofthe arctic literature in 
databases of I he polar/cold regions area. Apian of act ion for 
the providers of and contributors to the databases will i)e 
detailed in order to rationalize the process of data gathering 
and identification among interested institutions and ser- 
vices, both nationally and internationally. 

Indexing overlap and consistency between an and architec- 
ture indexes were examined by Angela Giral and Arlenc 
Taylor. Although 71 percent of thcsnmple anicles in two 
secondar\' sources covering architecture and related in for- 
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maiioii were from jounuils iiidoxcd in common, ihcrc were 
nunKTousdilTcrcnccsin aniclc sdmion. liilc idcmincaiion. 
and access poims. ircollahoraiion hciwoon ihc iwo sources 
is desired, aiircemenis on sucli issues as s'Meciion criieria, 
descripiion piuidelines. and dcscripior lerminoloGjy will need 
10 be reached. 

Vocobvlom ond Thcsouri 

Laura Sialker supplied the minuiesoTihe first Confciencc on 
Rcconciliaiion of Fonn and Genre Terminology, panially 
supponcdby CLR, which brou^ln loi^cihcrrcpreseniaiives of 
the major published vocabularies of form and genre icmis. 
I-orm lemis (e.<^., diaries, directories, memoranda, qucsiion- 
nairesldesi^naiespecific kinds ofmaierialsdistini^uished by 
piiysical characier. subjeci. or order ofinformaiion. Genre 
lerms Ibriexiual maierials(e/4.. bioairaphies. essays, hymns, 
reviewsl desiiinaie ihe siyle or technique ol ilie inielleciual 
coiueni of lexiual materials. The conference was held U) 
develop a philosophy and a process for reconcilinii terms 
represeniint; form and jJicnrc from different controlled vo- 
cabularies. In infonnation retrieval systems, distinctions are 
needed amon^ materials themselves, reprcscmations of 
those materials, and works about the maicriais. The confer- 
ence panicipants reconciled almost thirty terms and estab- 
lished a working procedure for discoverini^ and reconciling 
term contlicts. 

A study to investigate the feasibiliiy of creating a thesaurus 
for engineering and scientific terms was conducted by Pat 
Molhoh. David Baiiy. and CaUiy Whitehead. They examined 
the r)(>7 fhcsaiirus ofl:}iginccrinq ami Scientific Icnus 
(TliSTI to determine what would be required to use that 
vocabular/asihcbasisot a new thesaurus. Their conclusion 
was that a new thesaurus is warranted, timely, and techni- 
cally possible, and should be modeled on the Art ami 
Architecture Thcsauru^i fAATj. 

The Music l.il)raiy Association is also investigating the use 
of the Art and Architecture Thesaurus (AATj as a subjeci- 
specific model vocabulary. Harriettc Hcmmasi. investigat- 
ing for Rutgers University, is creating a preliminary music 
tiicsaurus utilizing the Anderson Rowley Information Sys- 
tems (ARIS) software. The overall intent of the project is to 
increase access to the Library' of Congress Subject Ueadimis 
(LCSIi) for music materials. 



Marcia Bates continued her investigation of expanded 
access vocabulars' for the machine-readable Library- oj 
Congress Subject Headings (LCSHL 

Presmotion 

Brittle books are a problem not only for large research and 
national libraries: they also are found in college libraries, 
Janet Genz, Chariotte Brown, Jane Beebe, Dana D'Arienzo. 
rioyd Merritt, and Lynn Robinson investigated preser\'ation 
and collection management at liberal ans college libraries, 
fhe investigators conducted surveys in three college libraries 
using a typology methodology defined by Ross Atkinson to 
determine materials in need of preservation. The results were 
that significant numbers of bnvAc low-use volumes were 
held in the libraries and some of the volumes were materials 
not widely held, even by research libraries. 

Lois Olcoti Price, Senior Conservator of the Conser\'aiion 
Center for An and Historic Anifacts, is preparing a manu- 
script on the fabrication and preser\'aiion of American 
architectural drawings to 1930. The project's objective is for 
improved preser\'ation and collection care for architectural 
drawings and photo reproductions of them through a belter 
understanding of the materials and techniques used in their 
fabrication. Publication is expected in early 1994. 

The United States Agricultural Information Network (USAINI 
is proposing a national program to preserve in the original 
or in an archivally sound format -and to make re;idilv 
accessible to scholars, researchers, students, and sciemisis- 
ihe most imponant pre- 1950 published literature and the 
primar\' unpublished resources that together documeru the 
history of the agricultural sciences in the United States, 
Land-grant institutions, the National Agricultural Librars'. 
and other libraries, societies, and archives with imponant 
historical collections will panicipate in the program. The 
Council provided panial suppon for an Advisor^' Panel on 
Preser\'ation to consider how best to preser\'e the agricul- 
tural science literature. The panel engaged Nancy Gwinn to 
facilitate the planning process and to draft a national 
preservation plan. 

Collection Dcvdopmcnt 

In her final repon to CLR on a study ol' access versus 
ownership issues in five libraries. Sheila Intner concluded 
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nai colicciioii cicvciopmcm lihr;irinns luw !or Uk' nit)st part. 
-!illclccpi\H()niniinc(itopcrcoivinii luvdofi niaUTiais pnnia- 
'Iv in UTPis ii\ Dnnu'd hooks aiKi j<mn)a;s. .uui aiicnipi to 
■fio tHM oi" -iK'ir .i:)!liucs lo i)u\ .iM. liu* studv 

:)c)|)ulaii()n inoiiuicd adniiiiisiraiors ami coilocuoii (icwlop- 
lucm sialf. Rccomuzii]^ ilic liniiiaiions ot ^asc siudics anci 
•. [laniiinu; iroiinKMiis. Imiikt iioicd i!iat this ol)scAauon 
^annoi ho .uoneniiizcd lo ilio luU hhrarv commuiiiiy hui 
NUi»tiCbis ihai iht'sc diouiihis arc cclionm in oihcr |)laccs. 
While some suidy panici|)anis may aurco ihai iho access 
:iinciioii orhhraries \\ ill i^row. oUiers |)oim oui ihai iherc will 
comiiKie lo ho a tieeci for some oriiaiii/aiion somewliere lo 
collect, ors^aiii/e. aiui maimahi recorded knowledtic. Many 
siudy panicipams also do not helie\e that lihraries have 
eiihenhe rescmrces or ihewill lo iiiiplemem new lechiiolo- 
-iies thai lia\e the potential to improve :iccess. Kecommeti- 
.laiioMs ibrthe tirsi s;eps towarcl ati access \erMis ouiiei'sliip 
tiecision-niakiiiu. iiKKiel are provided. 

Use 01 kchnoiogy 

The use of technoiouiN" to |)ro\ ide cost-etlecuve eatalo^inf4 
irainini^ was ex|>l()rcd hy tiie National Ai;ricintura! Lihrar\' 
in iis development ofa hyjienext tutorial for tiie descriptive 
caialot^inj^ of computer files. The experimental tool and 
project were descrii)e(i in an anicle h\ Sarah Thomas. The 
evaluarors v%ere enthusiastic ahoui the |)otentiaI of such a 
tool and recommencied that other such e\|)ertments he 
undenaken. 

\'irumia lierd visited jierstwuiei in ihineen institutions to 
examine mnovaii\e applications lechnolouy to piihlic 
-eiAices in lihraries. She developed sevemeen criteria to 
examine the specific ap|)licat ions, and provided descriptions 
«)rcach orthe|)rojects. I here is a |)erce|>iion in the j)rofession 
that lihraries require users to know or learn how libraries are 
ori^aiii/.ed. so many ol' these j^rojects are tr\'in,t^ to develo]) 
systems thai are easy for |)airons to use. Their j^oals and 
ohjectives include the provision (d" inlbmiaiion to users 
reiiardless oT their location or the niaieriars Tormat. The 
lihraries have been j)roactive in the develo|)ment of the 
systems in order to ensure their leadership in information 
!echnoloi>ies and tn establish th.eir roles anci responsibilities 
witfiin their oriianizaiions. 



Jhc future LQtQiog 

\n onuoiiiu research |)roiect thai lias i)eeii looking at how m 
deveh)|) an oiiiiiie cataiou searcn svsiem that incon)or;nes 
aids for clusterinu ami (►ruant/inu useful retrieval sets is 
beiiiii conducted ai ilie Compuier Science l)e|)artment ni 
Indiana L'niversit\- of Pennsy lvania, under the direction ot 
Mar\' Micco. The s\stem takes advantauie of the data 
included in a hiblioUraphic record, tables of contents, and 
expert system technoloiiy to improve subject access for 
catalog retrieval. The project has been developed in phases 
iticreasini^ in complexity and sco|)e. With each piiase. the 
feasibility of the concept has been tested and limitations 
imposed by software and hardware have been examined. 

\n exploration into the librar>' cataloU of tlie future is beiim 
conducted for the C taincil h\ Charles llildreth. He is 
investiuiaiiiiu what ltn*m the next ueiieration cauihju v. ill 
lake, which proiects currently heiiiLi conducted are poientiai 
models for this new catalog, and wliat characteristics are 
needed to traiisfonii the current static cataloii into a (i\ iiamic 
information access and deliver^' system. 

The concejit of the dit^ital library* (^r electronic infomiation 
center is heinj^ actively considered hy many orjianizations. 
In order to provide the necessar\' backi^round information 
for developing j)lans related to the electronic lihrar>'. the 
Council has contracted witli the l.'niversity of Michigan's 
School ol' Information and 1 ibrar\' Studies to conduct an 
analytical review of the literature on the future library. 
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Publications and Reports Resulting from CLR 
Programs, 1992/1993 

Port I. Publicotions of fhe Council and CLR Staff 

BlKnid. Juiia C. '"Wi-hs Wv.w link Lil)r;inv:>. Libnin.ins. Jiui InKirnui- 
iic)!i: l \oKiim K-chnUal bKindards Inrihc Nciwnrkiim Auc. " ItW/ Uc 
HitiUl h: Si/rrt/flr/v Commuuunftim^ attd W'ftt ork'inp hriniolnuics. 
/Vo('m/iM(/s of the .\nnh Anwnatu ^cnw/s Itifrrcsl Ciwup. 7ih 
\nnual ConlomiCL'. Juiu- 18-.M. 10*)2. 43-S9. l.SVrnt/s l.ibmrutn 11 
ncis. 3 l.l \i\v York: H.iwonh Pri'ss. 1*^)3. 

CLR Hcpuris (iicwslciKTl. 

rcnnimnn. \V. D.i\id. Tlocironic I il)r;irii*s .uid ifu- I tmirK-cnnu 
ProtcssKin." In XSi.l: /99i Aiuiiail Conlcrcucr Procirdinos. 8H9-^)4. 
WashinuKJM. DX'...\nuTK-;ni boiu'iy Uir hminciTirm l.diaiiuoii. 1*3*) 3. 

■ IlKviroini-l ibrariL's and Uu- Cimnu'iTinii I'rnU'sMdn." In 

/ .'(Vfo ^ hiirniditinuu, \ aluvtc i otuntiDitatnotis I n nuiHiHiv dfhi 
lnucnii hiurcsi. OniUrcncc RcrnrO, 31)8-311 I At mi- lis. CjI;!'.: 
I K'lironk- Ctinwniions Manaucnu'Mi. I*)*) 3. 

^ . undnm Pnoriiif^ and P'undhm Si r;r levies." !n Applv- 

'.\m Research to Pnu iwc: Hoic to I \c Data Colkriiou and Rcscon h to 
Improt'v l ibran- Mauaqvmcni Decision Makinij. r^8-C>G. AMi non I'ark 
InsiiiuK*. no. 33. Urhana-Lhampaimi: rtnversny i)rillin(Hs. Gratluau' 
School ol librar\-and Intorniaiion Sticiui'. 1992. 

"l.ibrant's and SilutlarK CtHnniuniiaiions ' ;ki-\no!t' 

k-Llnrr). \n JofHin-CS. "^vniniarou { ihraric\ inid Infornuituni Science 
in Hi()her i ducat ton. Dciobcr (>-9. 1992. Tokyo. Japan. 9- L'. hikyo: 
l nivtTsit\ ot Tokvo. .'.ipancsc I nivorsiiv 1 diranes l!i!iTnaiu)nal 
I inison C omtniiicc. 1992. 

. ' riu- l.ibrar\ (d Foniorrow: X I 'nivcrsal \Vit',d<»v. ^rr\ ine 

!!i<K'i)cncK-ni I'rohKm ers." / snrdn Ui Tech 10.no 4 ' Pi*iil: .n-2(). 

. "Oiicdiu Kiward and Awards: Uualit\ H.is lis Own 



Reward. fUn An Av. jird Hi-lps Spi-i-d ihi- Pnii t ss. " Jnunmi »t I ihnm- 
\dtnnii\tratton 18. no. I 2 {199^1: 127-U). 

. "Shapina ilu' 1-uiurc." l.ihmn- Joiinuil 1!7. no. 17 



lOi'iobiT IV 19921: 40-44. 

I'l'iniinian. U'. I)a\i(L David M. I ision. Jr . nnd Martin M. C umnnims. 
/ inaf Report nn tiie Couferenee lor L.vplarntKni ofd Sutuniai t npineer- 
fnq Information Sernce. C(^-SpoM«;ori'd by: l-nuinivrinu [ (jundaiion 
.nui ilua ounial un Libra r\" Rcsoura-s. bhaca. N.Y.: C iirncii Iniorina- 
^lon Krhnoloiiii's ami Media ScrNiccs Priniiim. 199?. 

Vhompsoii. Mar\ Ai£n«.-s. ■ Council on Librar\ Kesourics. ri«).). " In 7/ic 
liou'ticr Annual bhrai\ iind Book I rndc Almanac, JBlh cd.. 249-S4. 
Ni-w ProvKlcniT. N.J.: R.K. liowkt r, 1*)9J. 



Port II. Publicotions oy Grantees and Contractors 

Xndrt'ws. Manha. ■ Iniorniaiion-St'fkinu Bi'ltavior »it ScK'niisis .md 
GraduaU' Siudcnis ai ilic liisimiK' ol Art tic <itui .Mpiiu' Kvsvart h." In 
hnernattonai sluirnui of Polar Iniormation Rr^ouree^s: Proeeedinas ol 
:he I4tli PoUir libra nes Colioquw Mav i-/. 2*^0-70. 

i^aUmeimi the tiookS: { inaneiua American ruhlic libran- Service. 
kdiU'd l)y jano B. Rol)binj> and Douiilas 1. /wci/.iii lor ihc I rlian 
libraries CtJiineil. Ion Aikinson. Wis.: Hiulisiniih Pros. 199 J. 
ISBN 0-917846-14-1 

Banolo. Laura M.. and l lmoibv [). Siniih. "InicrdisciplinarN- Work and 
tlu* Inrurmaiion Search Process: .A Coin|)aris()ii oi'Manual and Online 
Searehinu." Colleqe Research l.ibrones »>4. no. 4 lJuly l*)9 J): J44-S3 

I^iiJi^s. Marw and Vicior Bums, ■libran- and hilornialion Science 
1 acully. riieir l.i\es as Scholars. " Hbrar\' Onarierlv ()3, no. 3 (JuK 
19^) 3): 282- 317. 

H:shon, .-\nn r'. ' I'leeinnne «>inin\niteaiion in \ I'.mneerinu Work."' !'i 
:*roeee(t\fHh oi the 'y'>ih Annual Meetinq oj the American Soctetv tor 
Intornumon jcjicc, \'i1. ,'9. i93-20'j. Medlord, N..I.: learned 
Inlbrinaiion. 1992. 

liosscau. Don, and S-isaii Mariin. ' lakiim loniroi ol Our UeMiiu." 
Journal ofAeudeniie i ibra nan ship 18. no. 4 lSei)ieml)cr 1992)-. 230-31. 

liourdon. t-ranv;oise. International Cooperation in the iiefd of'Auihor- 
(iv Data: An Analytical Studv u iih Ret omntendat ions. I ranblaicd 
from ific French hv Kuih \Vel)l). Inicrnaiioiial I-ederauon of l.ibrarc 
Associations aiui Instituiions. il LA rni\ersai Bibliourapfiie Cdnirol 
and linernaiional M.\KC rnn;ranime. Deuisehc liihiioihek. f nmkUin 
.im Main. I liCLM publicaiions. n.s..\ol. 11. Munich: K.G. Saur. 199 J. 
ISBN 3-^)98-1 I 1Cj9-X 

iUisiion. XUiritran. John l-.hinue. .nui .John Harer. "On ilie Meriis »il 
Dtreci Ohser. anon nt Pernviieai I saue: \n \ uipirical Suidv." Ci>;lcae 
end Researcfi iihranes nu. (> |\<i\enuu-r 1992): '^37-'30. 

77a' Cataloainq tn rubiieai'on Prnuram sun cv I imltnifs. Prepared l)\ 
SKP Associates. Wasbiiiiiion. D.C.: libran, ol Conures*., 1993. ISBN 
0-8444-0789-5 

GertzJanci.ei al. ' Presen-aiion Analvsisaiid ihe Britile Book Prt>blcrn 
in Collejic Lil)raries: Ihe Idcniificanoii o\ Researeh-I.cvel Collcelions 
and Their Implications." Colleqe Research Libraries 54. no. 3 (Mav 
1*^93): 227- 39. 

Giral. Amicla. .md .Arlene G. ra\lor. ■ Indextnii 0\erla|) aiui Consis- 
tency liciwecn the .Ai en" Index lo Architectural Periodicals ana the 

\rchitectural Periodicals Inde.i.^ I ibran- Resnunvs ^t Technical Sen ices 

37. no. 1 (.lanuan 199 3): 19-44. 

!k*mmasi, flarnette. "ARISMusie Ilu'saurus: Another View (jf/ C*S//." 
/ ihran- Resources n Technical Sen uvs 3b. no. 4 (OetoluT 1992): 487 -SO 3. 
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Inl'omatioti JOOO: library ami hil'ormntioii Scrnixs Jor the i/sf 
Caiturw l-inal Rcpon nl ihc 199 I Wliiic House Conference on LIbran. 
and Inrornuuion bcrsicev VVashinmon. D.C.: U.S. National Conuuis- 
Mon on Libraries and Inforniaiion Science. m2. ISBN0-If>-0 38157-G 

Ktrpinq ilw BookS. Hdiied by Jane B. Robl>ins and Duuulas L. Zweizi<l 
for ihe Urban Libraries Council, fon Aikinson. Wis.; [liiihsmitlt Press. 
109.^. ISBN 0-917846-1 1-7 

lancasier. I'.W'.. ei aL '"Searciiina Daial)ases on CD-ROM." Public 
Ubran' Watch 3. no. i {februan' I99i)'. 1-3. 

Mnrcbionini. G.irs, ei aL ' Intbnnaiit)!! beekinc m [■'ull-Text End-U^er- 
Orientcd Search S\ stems; The Roles of Domain and Search Expenise." 
Library ana Information Science Research 15 (199 31: 35-69. 

Manin. Susan K. "Librarians on a I'iiihirope: Gettinji I'rom Hero to 
There and Loosening I'p in the Process." In After the Electronic 
Rerolutton. Ui// You Ik- the hirst to (jo/. 39-49. Proccedinuis of the 
!992.\ssociaiioniorLibr:)rs Colleeiionsn Icchnuai Sen. ices President s 
i'roiiram. J9 Jutie 1992. ( liieauo; .\mcric.jn librar\- .Association. 
!993. ISBN 0-«389-7f>SO-b 

Micco. Mjr\ . The Next OeiuTaiion ol Online Puljlic .Access Catalogs: 
A New Look at bubieci Access L.sini; H\ pcrinedia." Cotaioij\n(f and 
t/dSM/KVirion Ouanerlv 22. no. 2/3 119911: 103-132. 

Musntann. Klaus. Tei hnoloaieal lonoeatioiwin iibrar\e\. 1 860- 1 960: 
Att Anecdotal Ui\tor\\ Contributions in Librariansliip and Information 
Science, no. 7 3. Wesipori. Conn.: Greenwood Press. 199 3. ISBN 0- 
313-28015-0; ISSN 0084-924 3 

National Informanon Standarfis Ornani/aiuni {U.S.). Durable lianl- 
cover liindinq for Books. lANSI/NISO /. 39.66- 1992K New Brunswick. 
N.J.: Iransaction Puhhshers. 1992. ISBN 0-H8738-9 35-X 

\avlor. M.iiken. " \ Comparison ot r\\o Metlmdolomcs lorCountiim 
("iirreni Periddtcji I se. Sirmis Rc\u'n i9. n<i. I iSprinu 199 27- 
]\. 62. 



I'cchnoiouv. ^cholursini). ana the Humanities: I he Impiieattons ot 
filcetroiiu' Inf'onnntutn. Sumniar\- of Proceedings. Conference orua- 
mzed bv thcGcttv An History* Information Prouiram and the Amcncan 
Council of Learned Societies. September 30 - October 2. 1992. Arnold 
.utd Mabel Beckman Center oi the National Academies of Sciences and 
LnUineeriiiii. Irvine. California. Santa Monica. Calif.: Geitv. 1991. 
ISBN 0-9632792- M 

Thomas. Sarah L. "CatTutor: A Prototypical Hypertext luional for 
Caialoiiers. ' I.ihrar\' Resources irt rechmeal iicn iccs 36. no. 4 I0ctol)er 
1992); 505-Slb. 

Tiefel. \'irainia. 'lixannninti Iniunative Applications ol Technolouy 
in Libraries." ln.\</rfl»fcs m Libra r\' Administration and Orijani/atton. 
sol. 11. 143-200. Grecnwich.Conn.:JAl Press. 1993. ISBN l-*jS9 38- 
S96-0 

. 'Innovatise .Applications of Technoloij\- to Libra rs I scr 



Ser^'iccs. " In What is (iood Instruction Xow^ Library- Insirueiion for 
jhr^)Os. / -IH. P;ir.crs .uid Sessioii Materials presented at the I went let h 
National lOL.X I ibran.- Insirucitoii Conf^-rence rtcid at Lasiern Micln- 
i;an l niversit\. a -9 May 1992. .\nn .Arl)or. Mich.; Published lor 
1 carninu Resources and lechnoloiiies. Lasiern Michiiian I jiiverMiy. 
by Pierian IVess. 199 3. 

VVoodswonh. Anne. Maylone. fheresa. and Sywak. Myron, "fhe 
Information Job Family: Results of an Exploratory Study." library 
Trcndi^ 41. no. 2 (Fall 19921: 250-68. 

Woods worth. Anne, and Theresa Maylone. /?ciinrsii/i</ in the Infor- 
mation Job hamily: Context, t'hauqvs, \'eir Jobs, and Models for 
{■.valuation and Compensation. Published in cooperation wnh .Asso- 
ciation of Colietie n Research Libraries and College and L'ni\ersit\ 
Personnel .Association. CAl'SF ProfessDual Paper Series. n<». II. 
Boulder. Colo.: CAUSE. 1993. 

/ipkov. it/. I a\ . and l.li/aheth I iitas. " I aeult\ Ke|)lacemetus in I ibran." 
Schools." I ducatwn for Inforniaiion 11. no. 1 (Nlarch 199 31; 19- U. 



Roche. Manlvn M. .^RL. RI.G lntcrlibrar\' Loan Cost Study. Washinu- 
lon. D.C.; .Xssociation ot Research Libranes. June 199 3. ISBN 0- 
918006-70-8 

fUeRoleol State i'hrar^' .Agencies in the iroinnq Notional Information 
\ctirork: Proceed nujs of the Joint Mcet\nq of the l.ibrar\- of Congress 
.\etirork .\di /son- Committee and the Chief Olfiecrs of State iibrar\- 
■\uemies. Xpnl 27-29. 1992, Network Planninu Paf)er no. 2 3. 
WashinijtOM. D.C: Librar\' of Coimress. 1992. ISBN 0-8444-0770-4: 
ISSN OlbO-9742 

■ Standards for Fibical Conduct for Rare Bo(»k. .Manuscript, and Special 
Collections 1 ibrarians. wiih Guidelines lor Institutional Practice m 
Suppon of the Standards. 2d edition. 1992.*" Colleqe d Research 
Libraries \eu s 54. no. 4 (April 199 3): 207-215. 



Port Hi Project Reports Rece/Ved 

Many project repons are published in the professional liieraiure. 
Authors retain ownership of the reports and are asked to submit copies 
totheF.RICdaiahase. I. RIC document numbers that have been reponed 
to CLR are listed at the end of the citation. Inquiries about repons 
without .11) I.RIC luimber should be addressed to the author. 

.\LA-RASD Research and Statisties Committee. "Preconl'erence on 
Research in Reference LITectivcness: l-inal Rcpon." Chica^io: Amcn- 
can Libra IV Association. Reference and Adult Sen. ices Division. 1992. 

.Alt man. Lllen. attd Patncia Prom is. "Afllrmative Action; Opponuitiiy 
or Obstacle." rinversity of Arizona. 1992. LD 352 053 

Branch, kathenne. " Instant .Mathematics Prepnnts Proiect." Final 
NarratiNc Report, ^'alc UniverMtv. September 30. 1992. 
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t^usuoM. \l,irilr;m. ami John t.. I liiniif. ■KfUuioiisniDs Amimu I .uuli v 
Iv.iiintis. \i ;idi'rnk' Ari*:i. .irid I'na* lor tnrrcrii l't r'.iniK ;iK in .i I .jruc 
! .iiul-Ur.ini I ni\frsii\ librnrv. " (K-t^rm- U.isiiiU'^'.nn ni\('rsii\ .hmi 

\ hri'ss.iiiihis. In-iir^i' A.. jri(i Juiu' 1). Cliri'ssjiriihis. !' i- Oi-U'rTrmi.uiis 
.•I l.ibrar% Mit)siTii)ii(iri I'ricfs oi ilic 1 op-KiinUti 1 1 uriniiiKs Jnurriais: 
\ri I u.nniDt'irK AruiKsrs." i':ipcT pri'iiiiKxl lur Dnvi'niaiion .11 '.Ik' 
1')*)^ SijiniUTii I foiiornif Associaiiuri aririunl oniurfricc in U.ishinu- 
lon. D.l. Mississippi Siau- I iii\ frsiiv. Ufiobfi !'i92. 

. _ \-\'kr{ d! lixcliaiiRr Kaic Kisk on lihrars' Suhsirip- 

uon Phvi-sdI SdM)!,irlv .luiimals." \hssissippi biaic I hsmt^iiv. Nlav 

Piil)lisluT N^MiopoIv I'DwtT and Ihird-DfUrt'C Price 
Disiriniiriaiiini ol Stholarlv Journals." MississiDUi Maic I'liivcrMiv. 
li'l)ruar\ l«)')3. (In l>r pul)lislu'(l in rcihnical St n-nrs O^aru'rtv) 

■ I !k' KflaiKinsnip l)ii\vtTii Manuscripi buhniission f a's 

>tui .i'..irii.ii iju;)iii\. ' Mississippi Si.iu' I 'ni\ iTs)i\ . ^ipu-niluT r»*).>. 
.!«) Iir rwDhsiu'ii in Sithj/s I H'rutiain 

■(DnliTi'mi' "ti Kftniifiliainni i>i 1 nrm .iiid lii-'uf I rrnuni>l(my'. 
Minuu's. VVilb.misiowii. Mass., Aiiiiusi }-4. 1')').'. ;t'Hiiati: laiira 
SiaikiT. Hurninmon hl>rar\, San Marttio, t.ilif.l 

larlKT. I van- •l^rcliniinarv Ropori on Dt-u rntininu \ aciors 1 cadinu 
I.ar!h;irn CoIU'iU" Clraduaics 10 Knu'r 1 ibrarv S^'hools." Karlhani 
Cdlk-Uf. Julv 199/?. 

Gvvinn, Namv \.. " A National IVcscrvaiioii ProUrniM for Ailriculiural 
l.iicraiurc." Prepared wiih assisiana- t'ront ihi- .\»lvtsor\' Paiu'i on 
PrcsiTvaiion. l\S- Aiiriculiural Inlorniaiion Nriv.ork. Mav IC). I99J. 
{C oniat i: liricc llohroi'k. Dean oC I.ii)r:iric's. Kansas Siaie TniMTMivl 

Mnaimural MiTiinu: ol ihc loopcraiiM' Caialomna (.oiiiicil." i inal 
Ktpon. { ihrar\ olCt>nurc'ss. l')9 3. Kimiaci: ^aran K rinniias.Dirt'Cior 
!iir (. aialouinu) 

liitmT. Slu'ila ^. ■DwiKTsnip or Aut'ss.'' \ Mudv ol (.nlluiion 
Dcvflopnu'tii DivisifMi MakinUjn l.ii)nini*s." Simmons I ollcuf. Julv 1992. 

I ancnsUT. I .W..t'i al. Searclnim iXiiahast-s on Ll)- KOM; t niiip;iriso!i 
ol ihc Kt'sulis ol hnd User Scarehint^ wiih Rcsulis Irom I wo Modes of 
Scarc hinuhy Skilled Iniennediaries." l!niverMiv(j| lihnois ai Urbana- 
C hanipaiun. Urafiuaie Sehooi ul Librarv and Intormaiion Seienee. 
1 il)rar\' Research Leiner, Sep ( ember 1992. 

Medical library.' Assoeiaiion. Task Torec on knowledue and Skills, 
"l inal Repon on Survey ol' Knowledue and Skills in flealih Seienees 
I ibrariJiiship.'* Sepicnd)er 21, 1092. {Coniac!; f red VV. Roper. I hair, 
l olle^e ol Library and lnt(^rtnaiion Science. I rii\ersuv o! Souih 
I arolina. (.olunibia. S.C". .)9,>08) 

Molholi. Pa!. David Ban v. and Cadiv VVhiichejo. ~A Sludv ol ilic 
l eas»bihi\ n| C reaiinu a Ihesaunis lt>r fminuerinu and SeieniUlt 
lernts Usinmhc Art ami Archiicciurv /7ics(«Mrus as a Model." Pn'parcd 
lor iheC ouneil on Library Resources and ilie .Ameru an Assc^ciaiion ot 
I rtmneenn^ Socieiies. Noveinl)er 1992, 



Keneker. Maxine. ■ Inlonnaiion Seekiim Anioiiu NU-nmcrs ol .sii 
Xcadennc COnimiiniiv. * U.l .S. diss.. C olumbia I niverMiv. 199.-!. 

"Scholarlv Hnntaniiies (. oiintiunicaiion 111 ihr Liiciromc .\ue. ' ! :M.n 
Kepori. U'illianisburu. Vii.: C olleue ol William ,uiu Marv. JuK 199 } 
(Coni.ici: Berna Hevniaii. larl GreUfi Sweni Librarv) 

Smiih. I inda C. 'Preconlerence Workshops, 1992 C'liftic on Library* 
Ap[)lieaiions (jI Daia Proeessinii. I3esiunuifi Inlormniion: New Roles 
tor Librarians.' Final Report. 1,'nivcrMiv ol Illinois at nH)ana- 
C hampniun, tlraduaic School ol' Library and Inlormaiion Science. 
October 1992, 

Snyder. Hcnr\' L., and Heidi L. Hutchinson. ".X Coniparaiive and 
Analytical Study oT Catalo^in^ Rules Hniploved in [iurope Ibr ihc 
faialoKinfi ol' ihc Hand Press." Prepared (or the Workinu Group 
.Appointed by the Organizers of ihc Munich 1990 Conlerence on 
Retrospective Caialoi^inji and Conversion in l urope. l'j()0-19no. 
Riverside. Calilbrnia: Center IbrBiblioUrapliieal Simlies aii(] Researcn. 
rnivi-rsiiv of California. .Auuusi 20. 1992. 

■ [iclinolouN, Scholarship, and the liifniaiiiiies: Ihc lnu)licat ion\ m 
I lecironie Intcirmaiioii. " Papers prepared (or a conlerence oruaniifeti 
by die Geiiv Art Hislorv liilbrniaiion Prnuram and the American 
(^)uncilofl earned Societies, Sept- 30 - (H i. 2. 1992, .Arnold and Mabel 
Ik'ckman Center of the National Academies of Sciences and nnf^ineer- 
ini^, IPr'ine, California. Santa Monica, CaliL: Getty, 199 i. 

"Visions l.isiserv." final Report. Submiiied b\ Don L. Bosseau. S<in 
OieUo State liniversiiy. March 29, 1993. 
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PROGRAM GUIDELINES AND 
GRANT APPLICATION 
PROCEDURES 

The Council on Librnr\' Resources ^uppons work 
by individuals and organizaiions on uuuters 
penincni lo libraries and inforniaiion semces. 
with a primarv'nbjeciiveio i ni p rove iheircjua lily 
and performance. Since ihe Council's programs are broad 
and iis program descriptions general, there is continuing 
retinenient and adjustment to the scope of projects funded. 
Individuals with specific interests and cxpenise are encour- 
aged to lake the m illative and propose for consideration 
projects within ihe program areas described in this repon: 
human resources, ihe economics ui' informal ion seiA'ices. 
infnistructua\ aiid access and procL^sing- 

In addition to the general program grants, the Council 
sponsors tiie CLR l ellows program and the Cooperative 
Research program, both ol which encourage research projects 
and the development of research skills by individual prot'es- 
sionals. The proiirams are described in brochures available 
from CLR. 

VVh'le Cl.R. in consultation with its advisors, often initiates 
and promotes work in its program areas, exploratory corre- 
spondence and conversation are always welcome, and all 
proposals receive careful consideration. 

Advice to Appliconts 

The most efncient means to centact the Council is with a 
letter or electronic communication. Initial inquiries shouhi 
state the purpose of the work, indicate methodology, estab- 
lish the credentials of the responsible individuals, and 
provide an estimate of the total costs and funding require- 
ments. Enough information should be provided to enable 
CLR staff to determine whetheror not the inquiry falls within 
the Council's program interests. Letters of application will 
i)e brielly acknowledged upon their receipt, but because CLR 
prefers to operate with a small staff detailed Responses may 
take more lime. Ifsubsianiive replies are not received within 
a reasonable period of time, applicants should feel free to 
make a iollow-up incjuiry. There are no submission dead- 
lines for general program grams, but the special programs 
have announced deadlines. 



If subsequent exploration seems justified, preparation of a 
complete proposal will be suiigcsted. I'ull doctmientaiion 
should include: 

1. .V concise description of the proposed project. 

2. .A thorough explanation of the work to be done, includ- 
iiig project f)l)Jectives and background information on 
the need for the project. 

3. Spec'Ilc methodology to be used. 

4. A timetable for the project. 

5. A detailed budget linking costs to project components. 

G. Plans for evaluation of the project and dissemination of 
project results. 

/. Concise and penment curricula vitae of the principal 
mvesiiiiators. 

Proposals are first reviewed by CLR stalf and. when neces- 
sary, external technical advisors. All [jroposals are consid- 
ered for relevance to current CLR interests and activities: 
relationship to other, similar work: |)rojecled costs in the 
context of the work described: and imponance of anticipated 
results. The Council also looks for evidence of institutional 
suppon. including cost sharing. Grant applications are 
generally reviewed also by an external proposal review 
commitTee. and proposals over S25.000 need approval from 
the CLR Board of Directors, which meets twice a year (Mav 
and November). However, even proposals that are to be 
recommended f{)r Board ajiproval cannot in ever\' case be 
reviewed at the first meet i mi following tlieir receipt. .Ml 
iiKjuiries and proposals are reponed to the Board, indudinu 
those declined at the staff and review committee level. 

Exclusions 

The Council does not j)rovide suppon for constmction. 
renovation, or other capital improvements. Suppon is not 
provided for collection acquisitions, routine operating costs, 
activities judged to be of limited influence, or work that 
essentially repeats previous research. CLR does not fund 
indirect costs. Equipment purchases are also generally not 
supponed. unless integral to a research project. 

ConlQCt 

Inquiries should be addressed to .hilia C. Blixnul. Program 
Onicer, Council on Library Resources. 1400 IGlh St.. N.VV.. 
Suite SIC, Washington. DC 2003G (202-483-7-174 voice, 
202-483-6410 fax, clr(?^cni.org Inteniel) 
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GRANTS AND CONTRACTS ACTIVE IN FISCAL 1993 (unaudited) 

f>" W93 



Grants 

rnpaici jnd Coiuracis I^aymerus l^npaicl 

0, 30/92 lAdjustmcnis) (RcCunds) (>/ JO/«J } 



Amencon Assoc oi'on ot Engmenng Soaeues 
Washington. D.C. 

Planninu a tlk-sirjrus ol fuiiiru'tTinu: .uul sfitMitillc lerms ».7S0 -0- H,i50 I.MK) 



Amencan UbrQ'\ Assoaouon 
Chicago, III. 

Standards lor i"hical cotuiuci lor r;irc book, iii;inuM npi. .nid spa'iai 
\ lolkrtions lii»rar5ans '..jM 0- 1,800 ■()• 



^^socici.on 0' '^:t^fQrcn L Ornrjes 
W'ashingion. D.C 

ARL visuitm pr- .:r:ini oitk tT ut iiiit>n)\f intt-rllhrarv Uv.m and 

docunu'in dcir.cr\ srrviiTs -J- 10.700 -0- lO./On 



Intt'rhbrap' Imin com studv . .000 -0- 



\lorciQ Botes 
Von Nuvs, Cohf. 

[ xniniiie ihe pnvsioiliiv ot fxpiitidt-d t'liirv \<>tal)ul;ir\- l<jr 

I ibnm ot Congress suhjt't t iKMdiiiiis ''-.OOO -0- 0- f).000 



Coliforma Sictc L'l/vers/a- 
Chico. Cant. 

I'.ukct HhIio I' \ "^UM IVll'riSKMJ '.;UJ «)- 0- 5.()IH 

^ Cothohc L/nH("5 o/ AnKnco 
Washingian. D.C. 

y\w inlorniation-suekin^ patterns ol lat'uliv nu'nihcrs and ilicir 

use ol an i>niuu' svstem -0- J.SH -0- 



College of IV/ ona Man/ 
iWtamsOurg. \c 

Scholarlv lmni;.niiics conuminication in the electronic a^e -0- 1.725 I.72*> 0- 



Columbin Ur!\r<'i\' 
New York. N.Y, 

Reeaslinj* sriertifie infomiaiion (leliverv SO.OOO (7.604) -0- A?,}^^ 



Consen/aiion Cf^nter lor Art and Historic Artifacts 
Philadelphia. Pg. 

Research on the prcservattot^ c<nd labneauon ot American 
architectural dravsinus to I'UO 



l.')l() 



0- 



1 1 f> 
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linpatd 
(>/ JO/92 



Grams 
and Contracts 
(\djustmcnts) 



PaynuMUs 
(Refunds) 



Ttipaiti 



Eorlhom College 
Richmond. Ind. 

Dctcrmininji factors Icadi nu L;irlham College uraduaics 
10 enter librarv' schools 



1.000 



«S6| 



944 



EckcfO College 
St. Petersburg, Flo. 

ColiCiic lil>rar\' director nunior proiiram 



1 6,000 



-0- 



! 2,000 



4,000 



Georgetown L/n/vers/fv 
Washington. D.C 



Suppori for tfie Siraicuic Visions Meennii Coinnuiiee 



^000 



\ 5.(^94 ) 



1.300 



Hon/oro Universn\ 
Combrtdge, Mass. 

Siratemc planning process 



S0,000 



-0- 



-0- 



so.ooo 



Charles R. Hildreth 
Seattle. Wash. 

Studv of fiinctionalitv of online catalous 



I 1 .000 



-0- 



1.000 



10.000 



Indiana University of Pennsvtvania 
Indiana. Pa. 

HypernuMiia for improved suImcci access 
\'ocaliulan' comrol M)t>ls lor onlnie searchniii 



-0- 



{>.(iOO 



^4.8S2 
tO.OOOl 



S.SOO 
.>,000 



1. 100 



2.852 



International federation of Lbrarv Associations ana Institutions 
The Hague, Netherlands 

W I. A I cllovvs program 



•U).000 



■0- 



40.000 



-0- 



Japon Information Access Project 
Washington. D.C 

SyinpoMuni on access 10. use ol. jiid (icmand lor Japanese inlonnaiion 'jOO 



-0- 



-0- 



soo 



Johns Hopkins Universit\' 
Baltimore. Md. 

Itilornianon-sreknm piorcss .niionii populanon siudics researchers 



-0- 



Knowleciue manaucmeni esnandinu the si holadv role ol aM'aah hhrariiN .*2.897 



4.tM)() 
•0- 



■0- 



SOO 



.? 2.897 
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Kansas State Uni\ersit\ 
Manhattan. Kons. 

N.itional prescr\aiion plan lor the InsK^rical hicrature ot' auncnUure 



52 
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fy 1993 



Unpaid 
f>/ JO/92 



Grams 
and Ccwiiracis 

(AdjusinunUsI 



I'aynn'nis 
(Refunds) 



( ^ipaid 



bbrory or Congress 
i\vshington, D.C. 

l.asi l.uropciin bihlionraphics and l-.iiropcan nt-iworks copUtciuv 
hiauiiural nKVDni* ol ilu' (.'oopcraiivc C.iialoiiinji Council 



Long Island University 
Brookvilfc, N.Y. 

CompU'ic siudv of ilu' t'lltvis ot inu'uraiinu inrorniaiion 
H'Chnoloiiics (in )()l> classillcaiion and C()ni|)cn^.aiion sysu-ms 

\n analviical hililioiiraphy (»n librar\' and inlormanon scrmk'c alucaiion 



■0- 



J,855 



\ononai intormouon Standords Oroani^ouon 
Bethcsdo. Md. 

Dt'vt'lopnu-ni ot icchnical siandards lor du' pa-scrvanon oi \\hrAT\ maicnals 1(),0()() 



11841 
5,000 



3.671 



3,000 



10.000 



Queens Co//ege 
Flushing. N.Y, 

Seminar MTR's on niappni^ curncular revision -0- 6.600 J, 600 5,100 



V/ox/ne H. Rene/cer 
Polo Alto. Calif. 

Inlormaiion scckinji anion;; mcmhcn-, an academic c(jnununiiy 



•^00 



-0- 



soo 



Rice Univmttv 
Houston, Tex. 

I lu' Kur hiinianuR's clccironic siikiio 



(>s,ono 



30,000 3'>,()0{J 



Rutgers University 
New BrunswicK, NJ. 

Study of the costs and hencncial impacts of library luncttons 



-0- 



97,612 



25,000 72.612 



SKP Associates 
New York, NY 

Pvaluation of the Caialouinu in Publication proj^ram 



12,600 



12,500 -0- 
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summons College 
Boston, Moss, 

biudy o'' the division- inaklnfi process for eollcetior) 
development m libraries 



859 



(466) 



Special Ubrones Association 
iVoshingtot), ftC 

Devclopmcni of cnniinuinu. education etmr\e in total (juality mnnnucntettt (>,000 



-0- 



53 



-0- (),000 



drums 

Unpaid and Contracts Paymt'ius Unpaid 

6/30/92 (Adiusmu'iusl (Refunds) (,/]0/9i 



State University of New York 
Buffaio, NX 

Coopcranvc pumninu i*rani SO.OOO -0- -^0,000 -0- 

>>iudy ol • lurnal use sur\cy panifipanon -0- 1.650 K650 ■()- 



Univcrsfty of Colifornio 
Serkdey. Coiif. 

Ilisiorv- or ihe Japan l ibrary Si hool us pan ot l'.S. loriMUn mromiaiion polio' -0- 2,500 2.500 0- 



Univcrsit\' of Coli forma 
Los Angelas, Calif. 

1 iurKlaiiori ;ni(i validaiion nl ilu' kriou Icduo um'(i hv rrU'r<Mut' lil)rarians 1.330 (4391 -0- 891 

i^vhnolouy an(i siRuiurc ot rt'sfarcli lil)raru's 1,000 -0- -0- l,i)00 



University of Colifornio 
Riverside, Calif 

Ruropoan Shon fiilc Caialo^iuc 16.500 -0- 16.500 -0- 

\U'Ciirm on siandardi/aiion t)t i)il)li»)UirapliK' I'urin and UtMirc it'rmni<)lo<4y 3.000 -0- 3.000 -0- 



University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 

Distribunni^ rcsponsihilitit-s lor attfssiim and Midrxmu 

polar rci^ions informanon 15.190 -0- 12.000 3.190 



Uwrsitv Of Illinois 
y.. icogo. Hi. 

I scrs pi'rsisii'na* in soanninu posiinus in an (iiiiinf public at'U'ss caialo^i 1.330 



-0- 



1.330 



University of Illinois 
Urbono. III. 

\ hisiorv ol Art^cntina s Naiional Library- iindfr ihc 
dircciorship olHuiJo Wasi. 1931-1955 

Studv ol st'art-hinii siratci'ics on CO-ROM 



SCO 



2.512 



11.191) 
(3.5521 



(6911 
(1.0401 



University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ih" library ol iht- (uiuro; an analynoal rqion .n)d biblioilraphv 



-0- 



;.ooo 



6.000 



1.000 



University of North Carol ino 
Chapei Hill. N.C 

( (lOpcranvc mformnnon resources ile\elnpmeni 



SO.OOO 



(10.0001 



■uu)()o 
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f)' 1993 



Oranis 

I and Contracis Pavnicnis I'npaid 

(>/ JO/92 (Adjustments) {Refunds) G/ 30/9 J 



'Jni\trm o* P'.tlsburgn 
P:ttsburQr. Pa. 

1 \atntiuniun <>t the k'Wkxxs oI iructiniiinR mlorrniiiion 
irchncm-uu's on |oh d.isMtk;uu»n ami compensaiion sysicms 



L/nfversff\ or Souit) Coroim 
ColumOto S.C. 

Mudv <»l ihc kriovvlcduo ami skills ri.*(iuircd (or hoalih 
mtormaiion nroiessioiuK 



Vrbon L.O'Oncs Counaf 
[xanstor.. r. 

^l'^n^n.lr (in MiCCesslu! pu[)lic hl)ran Unani-ial pnuMU'cs 



i;rg/n;o Po\lccrinic insuiutc ono Sfflff Univmv^ 
B ockSQurQ. Vo. 

Hl.Kksliiiru vUvinina Mll.mc proja't 



1.616 -0- 1.616 -0- 



■jOO (601 UO -0- 



-0- 9,66S -0- 9.665 



Vo/e Unf\crsilv 
fVew Hflven Conn. 

liiNi.ini niaUu*rnaln.s prcnriTU proitTi 



t urrerr. \rar adiusnnt-nis: uilu r rt luncis and adjusimi nts 
r-om prmr \ ear's tyrants and contracts 



l(i(aU 



1,500 (1.5001 -0- -0- 



-0- (297) (297) -0- 



:MOO,OJa S;.8}J7H $J05,980 SMO. Ul 

I69.njl 1^.0281 



INDEPENDENT AUDnORS' REPORT 



TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC 
Washington, D.C 



We have audited ilic balance shec! ol COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RHSOIJRCES. INC. 
(ihc "Council") as ol' June 30. 1993, and ihc related statements of revenue, 
expenses and changes in I'und balance, and cash tlovvs for the year then ended. 
These (Inancial siatements are the responsibility of the Councifs management. 
Our responsibility is lo express an opinion on these financial statements based 
on our audit. The financial statements of the Council as of June 30. 1992. were 
audited by other auditors whose repon dated August 20, 1992. expressed an 
unqualified opinion on those statements and are included for comparative 
purposes only. 

We conducted our audit in accordance with generally accei)ied auditing 
standards. Those standards re(|uirethat we plan and perform the audit to obtain 
reasonable assurance about whether the llnancial siatemenisare free of material 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supponing 
the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements. An audit also includes 
assessing the acc{)unting princi[)les used and significant estimates made by 
rnanagemcni, as well as evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. 
Wc believe thai our audit provides a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the 199 3 financial statements referred to above present fairly, 
in all material respects, the financial |)osiiion of COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES. INC. as of June 30. 1993. and the results of its oi)erations and its 
cash flows for the year then ended in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles. 

Our audit was conducted for the pun)ose of fomiing an opinion on the basic 
financial siatements taken as a whole, fhe accompanying supplenientarv 
information is presented for pur])oses of additional analysis and is not a recjuired 
pan of the basic financial statements. Such information has been subjected to 
theauditing procedures applied in theaudit ofthe basic financial staiementsand. 
in our opinion, is fairly stated in all material respects in relation to the basic 
financial statements taken as a whole. 






Vienna. Virginia 
August 20, 199 3 
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Counai on iibrory R^sourc^s, Inc 

BALANCE SHEET 

JUNE 30, 1993 

(With Comporotiv^ Totals For 1992) 



1993 



Totals 
1992 



ASSETS 

Cash and cash equivalents 

Investments 

Grants receivable: 

Unrcsiricicd 

Restricted 
Other assets 



S 208,056 
K782386 

300,000 
213,000 
16.984 



$ 2,520,426 



S 377,267 
2.438.355 

600,000 
200,000 
8.980 

$ 3,624,602 



LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Grants and contracts payable: 

Unresmctcd 

Restricted 
Deferred revenue: 

Unrestricted 

Restricted (Note C) 
Total liabiliiics 



$ 17.567 

65.396 
244.935 

600.000 
142.131 
1.070.029 



13,536 

1 16.640 
283.398 

900,000 
337.852 
1,651.426 



: IIND BALANCIl: 

Desitinated by Board of Direciorb (Noie B) 
Dndesiiinated 

Total fund balance 



9 39 
1.449.458 
1.450.397 



47.589 
1,925.587 
1.973.176 



$ 2.520.426 



$ 3.624.602 



SHF NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATl-MtNTS 



Council on Libroiy Resources, Inc. 

STATCMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSES AM) 
CHANGES IN FUND BALANCE 



FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1993 
(With Comparotivc Totals For 1992} 



l UND BALANCE. LND OF YEAR 



3 1.450,397 



$ 1.450.397 









Total 


Totals 




Unrestricted 


Restricted 


1993 


1992 


REVENUE: 










(irains and contracts 


S 300.000 


$208,721 


S 508.721 


S 501.343 


Interest 


n 8.605 


2,047 


120,652 


216,304 


Total revenue 


418.605 


210.768 


629.373 


717.647 


l-:XPENSES: 










Progruin: 










Research 


— 


27.864 


27.864 


155.458 


Human resources 


156.840 


41.371 


198.21 I 


163,824 


Access and pro cess inj^ 


159351 


(13) 


159.338 


154,019 


Economics 


83.124 


141.546 


224.670 


119,642 


Infrastructure 


242,383 




242.383 


149,405 


Total program expenses 


641.698 


210.768 


852,466 


742,348 


Ad mi nisr ration 


299.686 




299.686 


403J55 


Total expense's 


941.384 


210.768 


1.152.152 


1.145.703 


EXCESS (DEi iciENCY) Of- Ri:vi:>ji;r 










OVER EXPENSES 


(522.779) 




(522.779) 


(428,056) 


FUND BALANCE. BEGINNING OE YEAR 


1.973.176 




1.973,176 


2,401,232 



$ 1.973,176 



SEF NOTTS TO FINANCIAL STATHMFNTS 
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Counoi on Librorv Resources, Inc. 

STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1993 
[With Comporotive Totals For 1992) 

Totals 

1993 1992 



CASH f-LOWS f-ROM OPERA I ING ACTIVITIES: 
Excess ((ictkicncy) of revenue over expenses 
Adjust men IS to reconcile deficiency of revenue over 
expenses lo net cash used in operatinc^ activities: 
Amonizaiion of investment (discounts) premiums 
(Increase) decrease in <4rants receivable 
Decrease in other assets 

Increase (decrease) in accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Decrease in fJi rants and coniracts payable 
(Decrease) increase in deferred revenue 

Total adjustments 

Net cash used in operating activities 



S (522,779) 



$ (428,056) 



(3.464) 
287,000 
12,946 
4,031 
(89,7071 
( 495.721 ) 

( 286,9151 

( 809,694 ) 



415 
(800,000) 
42,108 
(^,110) 
(98,513) 
693.757 

( 165.343 ) 

( 593.399 ) 



CASH I- LOWS FROM INVESTING ACTIVITIES: 
Purchase of investments 
Sale of investments 

Net cash provided by investing activities 

NET DECREASE IN CASH AND CASH EQUIVALENTS 

CASH AND CASH EQUIVALENTS. BEGINNING OE YEAR 

CASH AND CASH EQUIVALENTS. L.ND OE YEAR 



(1.459,517) 
2.100.000 
640.48 3 

(169,21 I) 

3 77.267 

$ 208.056 



: 1,003,994) 
1.500,000 
496.006 

(97.^9 3) 

4 74.66 0 

S37Li67 



SEE NOTES TO EINANCIAL STATEMEN TS 
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Council on Libran/ Resources. Inc 



NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



JUNE 30, 1993 
A. Organization 

Council oil l.il)rnr\- Ki-snurccs. Inc. (ilu- "Council"! is a nonprolli 
tiruanizauon incor|)oraic(l uii(k*r Uu- laws ol ilio Disirici o! Columbia 
in lO'jG lor ihc purpose oi proinoiin^i library research. 

The Councils opi-ranons wre tlnanccd ihrouuH unrcbiricu-d m-ncrai 
support Urants inul ihrouuh several resiricied liranls Irom private 
Ibundaiions and oiher sources, I heCouncil eonducis its work ihrnugh 
directly administered projects as \veM as lirants to aitd eoinraets with 
other oruaiiizations or individuals. 



B. SiMM\RV Or S:(:Mn(ANi AaoiNTiNc. Poi.iglS 

I he siiimlKaiii aceountnti; poneies tollowed in the preparation ot the 
llnaneial statements :ire deserthcd below: 

Basis of accounting 

lite llnancial statements ol the Council have been prepared on the 
accrual basis. 

Grant revenue 

Grants lo the Council are recorded as grants receivable and as deferred 
lirant revenues when awarded. Revenues ol' restricted ^irant tunds arc 
recouni/ed onlv to the extent ol expenditures that satlsCy rite restricted 
purposes ol' these urants. 

rnrcstricted tirant revenue is recoUni/^ed as income in aceordanee with 
lite allocated annual pti>tuents specitled hv the urantors. 

Grants and contracts povaoie 

iiranis and contrails made b\ the ( ouncil are recorded asurants and 
eimfactb payable and as an expense at the time recipients are awarded 
the urants. Current perto(l expenses are reduced lor jirant or contract 
retunds or over appropriations when received. 

Cash and cash equivalents, and investments 

Cash and cash equivalents consist printanlv of deposits in a money 
market mutual fund. Cash equivalents represent investments with 
oni^inal maturities ot davs or less. Investments which consist of 
treasury notes and treasury bills are recorded at amonized eost which 
approximates market. Interest whkh is not restricted by the related 
virants is recoijnt/ed as unrestricted revenue, 

functional allocation of exoenses 

Losts ol providing the vanous programs have been summarized on a 
lunctional basis in tlie accompanying financial sTatcmems. Cenain 
indirect cosis identitled as support services costs have been allocated 
direitlv to programs and administration on a systematic basis. These 
costs primarily include salar\\ heneHts, rent and other expenses. 



Board designated funds 

In prior V ears, the Board ol Directors had designated a poniott ot ilie 
fund balance lor various shon-term projects. During 199 3, antouius 
totalling $9.0n0 were traiislerred to the undesignated I'und balance, 
representing a reduction in costs ol' the Council's Academic Library* 
Management Intern Program. 

Reclassification 

Cenain amounts have been reclassilled in the accompanying 1902 
llnancial statements to conl'orm to the 1993 presentation. This 
primarilv relates to combining the accrued intcR'si with iheinvestntcnLs. 

C. CtiANGFS In RcsTOariD Dftfrred Rfaentt 



Ualance, beiiinnnm ot' year 
.Additions: 

Contract 
Deductions, lunds expended or 

rel'unded durtnii the vear; 
Grants 
Balance, end ol' vear 



1 J. 000 



[mjji) 

S 142J 31 



D, Income Tanls 

The Council, a private operating foundation, is exempt from federal 
income tax under '3f)llc)l3) of the Internal Revenue Code and 
applicable regulations of the District of Columbia. 

E, Retirement Plan 

I-.mplovecs arc eliiiible lor panicipatton in the (.ounctrs delitted 
cotnribution retirement annuitv prouram C the Plan") admiiiisiere(i 
through the flAA'CRhr insurance companies. Individual contracts 
issued under the Plan provide for full and immediate vesting t)f ihe 
Council's contributions, flu* Council's contribution was $'j2,182 in 
ilscal year 199 3. 

F, Concentrations Of Credit Risk 

Financial instruments which potentially subject the Council to con- 
cemrations of credit risk consist primarily of cash equivalents, 
investments and grants receivable. 

At June 30. 1993. approximately S191.'100 in cash equivalents was 
being held by a third party in a ntoney market mutual fund that invests 
solely in United States government secunttcs. Ibis amount is not 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance C(jr])oration. 

Substantia Myall grants receivable arc with large foundations, ft is not 
theCouncirs poliev to require collateral for these receivables. Gener- 
aMy. the Council has not incurred any losses in relation to these 
receivables. 



Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONAL EXPENSES 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1993 
(With CompofOtivc Totals For 1992} 

Access 
Human and 
Research Resources Processin^^ 



UNRESTRICTED: 

Grams and coniraeis 

Refunds and over appropriaiions 

SiatTand iravcl 

\dvisor\' conimmccs. consult n ins 

and inicrns 
Board expenses 

Support scrvMccs, includint^ office 
expenses 



$ 12.100 
(5,221) 
40,910 



$ 76.877 
(40,4661 
41,954 



44.764 



16.699 



64.287 
156.840 



64.287 
159.351 



RESTRICTED: 

Grants and contracts 

Refunds and over appropriations 

Staff and travel 

Advisorv' committees, consultants and 
interns 

Suppon scr\'ices, including! office 
expenses 



32.250 
(23,373) 
2,000 



571 



(131 



1.424 



40.795 



15.563 
27.864 



41.371 



_Li3) 



S 27.864 



$ 198.211 



$ 159.338 
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S 

11.058 

64.287 
83.124 



Infrasiruciurc 

S 53,839 
45,337 

65.428 
242.383 



Total 
Program 
Expenses 



$142,816 
(45,687) 
139,259 

147,021 



258.289 
641.698 



Administrative 
S 

166,070 

13.526 
28,456 

91.634 
299.686 



Total 
1993 



S 142,816 
(45,687) 
305,329 

160,547 
28,456 

349.923 
941.384 



Totals 
1992 



S 127,037 
(2,685) 
378,016 

111,814 
32,196 

294.947 
941.325 



108,312 
(60) 
30.306 



140.562 
(23,446) 
32,877 



140,562 
(23,446) 
32,877 



149.242 
(70,586) 
9.414 



2.988 



45,207 



45,207 



40.885 



141.546 



15.568 
210.768 



15.568 
210.768 



75.423 
204.378 



$ 224.670 



$ 242.383 



$ 852.466 



$ 299.686 



$ 1.152.152 



$ 1.145.703 
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INDEX 



Noic: This ituicx covers onlv iho niain 
bodv of" the anmuil rcpon, not the 
spccuil insen. 

Academic l.ibrarv Miuiai^enK-ni hiicrn 

Proj^ram, 14 
All man, 1:1 len. 16 
American Council of Learned 

Socielies. 16. 23 
American Library Associaiion. 15 
Andrews. Manha. 25. 26 
Associaiion for Lil)rary and In formal ion 

Science liducaiion. 24 
Associaiion for Library Collections and 

Technical Ser\'ices. 16 
Associaiion of College and Research 

Libra nes. IS 
Associaiion of Research Libraries. 18 
•\rfiT Loundaiion. 19 
•\ikinson. Ross. 27 
Baker. Sliirlcv. 18 
Balancnm- the BookS . 18 
Banolo. Laura. 25 
Bales. Marcia. 27 
Baiiy. David. 27 
Beebe. Jane. 27 
Bihlioj^raphic Services Study 

Comniiliee. 29 
Bigi^s. Mar>-. 16 
Biggs. Victor. 16 
Bishop. Ann. 25 
Blacksbur^ lilec ironic Village 

Prqjeci. 24 
Blixrud. Julia C n 
Bosseau. Don. 16 
Bourdon. I rancoise. 24. 26 
Branch. Kaiherine. 26 
Brown. Charione. 27 ^ 
Busiion. Marifran. 18 
Campbell. Jerr\'. 14 

Caialo^mU m Publication Prourani. .^6 
Catholic University. 25 
Chressanthis. George A.. 17 
Chressanihis. June D.. 1 / 
Clinca. Georueia. 24 
Cloonan. Michcle. 24 
CLR Fellows Program. 3 5 
Coalition for Networked 

information. 20 
College Library Director Mentor 

Program. 14 
College of William and Mar>'. 2 3 
Columbia Un versiiy. 18. 21. 22 

Com mince on Access to Information 
Resources (ARL). 18 

CONSER Program. 26 

Coopcraiivc Cataloging Council. 26 

Cooperative Research Program. 33 

D'Arienzo. Daria. 27 

De Gennaro. Richard. 14 

Duke University. 14. 22 

Larlham College. 16 

Lckcrd College. 14. 15 

Lllingc, John L.. 18 

l.ngineering foundation, 19 



I \ploraiion of a National Lii'iineerinu 

I nformaiion Ser\'iee . 19 
Lairley, Craig Ross. 24 
i-arber. [-van. 16 
Lord Poundaiion. 1 3 
fuias. Llizabeih. 17 
Gcrtz. Janei. 27 
J. Paul Geuy fnisi, 9 
Gcuy An Historv' Information Program. 

23' 

Giral. Angela. 26 
Gordon. Heather. 14 
Guerrero. IIlda-Monica. 24 
Gwinn. Nancy. 27 
Hardcsiy. Larry. 15 
Harer. John. 18 
Harvard College. 14 
Harvard University. 21-22 
Henmiasi. Harrieiie, 27 
William and flora Hewleii 

Loundaiion. 9. 17 
Hildreih. Charles. 28 
Hill. Kenneth H.. 26 
Hsieh-Yce. Ingrid. 25 
Hutchinson, Heidi. 26 
Indiana Univerbity of Pennsylvania. 28 
Inicrnational federation of l.ibrarv' 
Associations and Insiiiuiions. 24 
Intncr. Sheila. 27 
Jackson. Mary. 18 
Johns Hopkins University. 26 
J ournal of Academic Librarianshin . 16 
Journal of Library Administration . 19 
Keeping the BookS . 18 
W. K. Kellogg f-oundation. 9 

Lambrecht, Jay. 24 

Lancaster. P.W.. 25 

l.ibrarv of Congress. 2 3 

1 Jbrar / of Congress Siii)iec i 
Headings . 27 

I ong Island Universiiv. 15. 16 

Loyola Universiiy, 1 5 

McQueen. Judy. 14 

Marchionini, Gary. 25 

Marcum. fom. 25 

Martin. Susan, 16 

Maylone. Theresa. 16 

Medical Library Association. 15 

Andrew W. Mellon [-oundation, 9, 13 

Merrill. l-loyd. 27 

Micco. Mary. 28 

Mississippi Slate Universiiy, 17 

Molholl. Pat. 27 

Music Library Associaiion. 27 

Musmann. Klaus. 24 

National Agricultural Library. 27. 28 

National Coordinated Cataloging 
Program. 26 

National Fngineering Information 
Initiative. 19-2 1 

National Informaiion Standards 

Organization, 2 3 
National Institute for Science and 

Technology. 20 
National Library of Medicine. 15 



Naiional Science Loundaiion. 19 
Network Advisorv* Committee. 2 3-24 
North Carolina State Universiiy. 22 
Plaiforni for Change . 15 
Price. Lois Olcoii. 27 
Promis. Patricia, 16 
Proposal Review Committee, 29 
Queens College, CUNY, 15 
Reneker. Maxine. 25 
Research Libraries Group, 18 
Research Library Commiiiee, 21 
Rice Universiiy, 2 3 
Robinson, Lynn, 27 
Roche, Marilyn M.. 18 
"Role of Stale l.ibrarv' Agencies in ihe 
Involving National Information 
Network," 24 
Roosa. Mark, 24 
Roper, f-red. 15 
Rutgers Universiiv. 18. 27 
San Diego State University, 16 
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